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The American Book Company has just issued 


CAESARS GALLIC _WAK, 


Eight books by WILLIAM RaINEY HARPER Ph.D., and HERBERT CUSHING 
TOLMAN, Ph.D., of Yale University. 12mo. cloth, 512 pages. Price, 
$1.20. 








This edition of Cesar is a departure from the traditional methods of present- 
ing the facts of the language and explaining and illustrating the subject matter. It is 
designed to meet the existing demaud tor an attractive and comprehensive edition ot 
Caesar to a fulier degree thau any work of the kind heretofore issued. 

The distinguishing features to which the attention of teachers of the 
classics is directed, are: 

(1.) The use of full face type to indigate the new words as they are introduced. 

(2. The insertion after every chapter of the first four books of “ Topics for Study” based 
upon the portion read. 

(3.) Examples of inductive studies and lists of topics for investigation. 

(4.) Word Lists, containing in convenient order those words of which a knowledge is 
necessary for a satisfactory reading of the text. 

(5.) The indication in the vocabulary of the number of times each word occurs, enabling 
the student to estimate the vocabulary value of each word. 

(6.) The special Vocabulary of Book Light, added in order that the recurrence of words in 
Caesar may not be confounded with their occurrence in “ Hirtius.”’ 

G.) Very full and comprehensive notes. 

(8.) Grammatical references placed beneath the text rather than in the Notes. 

(9.) Prose Composition based on special chapters of Cesar. 

(10.) An introduction, including the life of Cesar, history of Gaul, Germany, and Britain, 
and a sketch of the method of Roman warfare. 

(11.) Jndexes of geographical proper names. 

(12.) Numerous beautijul aud instructive illustrations, and maps in color. 


The grammatical references are to Harkness’s, Allen & Greenough’s, and 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammars. 


Specimen copies mailed to any address on receipt of price. Correspondence in reference to 
the examination and introduction of this new work cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


806 and 808 Broadway, NEW YORK, 137 Walnut Street, CINCINNATL 
258 and 260 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





Books of Rare Merit 


Are MAURY’S Geographies—always accurate—al- 
ways prompt in recognition of important changes. They 
have all new states and territories of the U. S—give 
official final figures of 1890 census, etc. | 

If you want Readers, the brightest, the most atirac- 
tive in text and illustrations, the most acceptable to 
teachers and pupils, and the cheapest, you should use 
HOLMES’ New Readers. 

If you are looking for modern Arithmetics, pre- 
senting best methods and best classified work, get 
VENABLE’S New Arithmetics. 

If you do not know these popular text-books, write 
to us, also asking for our general Descriptive Catalogue, 
which also includes other valuable text-books. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


GG and GS Duane Street, 
NEW YORK. 





MUSIC COURSE. 
COURSE IN READING. 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. 


COURSE IN SPELLING. 
740 and 742 Broadway, New York, 


PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Young Folk’s Library. MacCoun’s Historical Publications. Welsh’s Grammars. Stowell s 


Physiology. 


Choice new Text-books and helps for nearly every branch of school and college work. Illustrated catalogu 
mailed free to any address. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 


122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


1028 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





CHAUTAUQUA AND THE NATIONAL CONVENTION AT TORONTO. 


Tbe journey between these two points is short, easy, and delightful. 


a recess in the Pedagogical Department during the Convention. 


Special trains will be run in both directions, There will be 


Write at once and learn what Chautauqua offers to Teachers in the way of normal work, lecture courses, entertainments, music, etc. 


Address, W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS,“ ""* Yvarsunme oss 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and delightiully in one year.”—MILTON. 
_ Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenai, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Kenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers, $1.80. 

Clark's Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all Other systems. Price to Teachers, $1.10, 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock's School Histories, Lord's Schcol 
Histories, Manesca’s French Series, ete. 

E®” sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications, 





YOU CANNOT SPEND YOUR TIME IN A MORE PROFITABLE MANNER 


THAN THE FOR 
LIBRARYT PARTICULARS 


BY -- 
SECURING i i ur AND 
renee American Literature, ee. 


BY 
FOR E. C. Stedman and E. M. Hutchinson WRITE 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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* DIXON'S 


ANMNERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


Have tougher, smoother leads that break less and mark easier than any other Pencils made. 


PENCILS 





American Industry, 
* American Materials, 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE 





—THE PRODUCT OF— 
American Capital, 
American Brains, 


FULLY THE EQUAL IF MOT SUPERIOR TO THE FOREICN. 
* If your stationer does not keep them, mention the SCHOOL JOURNAL and send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


American Labor, 
American Machinery. 


CoO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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QUEEN & CoO., -CROSBY’S EIMER & AMEND, . 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
Ax Chemical Apparatus, 


Place Your 
Orders 
Now, 





Send for Con- 
densed Cata- 
logue 219. 


ANDREWS M’F’C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


DOVETAILEDSCHOOL FURNITURE 








[IN THE WORLD 












ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tellu- 
rians, Maps, 
Charts, of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 


Just Issued.—_New and Large Series AN- 
PREWS RELIEF MAPS. 

Andrews M’f’g Company, 
74 & 76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
A. H. Andrews & Co., 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





A REVOLUTION 
—AND— 

A REVELATION! 

Self Folding School Seat 

; THE 

PERFECT 

AUTOMATIC 


Over 90,000 sold 
and shipped in 1890 


Adopted by the U.S. Government. Complete Catalogue. 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Co., 
34 East 14th St., New York, Grand Rapids. Mich. 





Bank, Church, 
School, Lodge, and 
Office Furnishings. 
AMERICAN 
Desk & Seating Co. 
270-272 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
Write for Catalogues. 








Parabolon Magic Lanterns 
Oxy-Hydrogen Apparatus. 


We manutacture, on the premises 
a larger variety than any other 
American firm. Twenty different 
styles at $50 eacn, 
and under. 

Matched Pairs 
$50 to $300 in the 
most approved, 
substantial, and 
attractive torms 
Suitable for aay 
use to which Pro- 
jecting Lantern: 
can be put, We 
also make LAN 
TERN SLIDES and ALL ACCESSORIES. We have 
many testimonials from men of character. Cata- 
ogues free. Correspondence solicited. 


J.3. COLT & CO, 16 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 





Oil Lantern No. 6). 





ee? Can XM afford to be without 
Multiple Copying Device ? 
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“THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR” 


10-150 copies from hand or typewriting. 
No mechanism, no washing, no trouble. 
Cheapest, simplest and best apparatus. 
Headquarters for all Manifolding Devices 
Cireulars free of 
C, BENSINGER & CO., 361 Dey St., New York. 


Principle suapiics to Educational Publishers and 
Teachers of duplicating apparatus. 
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. PHOSPHITE 
VITALIZED pH —o 5. 


The Special Food For the Brain and Nerves. 


Prepared according to the formula given by Prof. Percy, is the only preparation, 
.indentica) in composition with the phosphoid elements of the human brain ana 
nerves, the principle necessary to prevent disease, to restore, and sustain 
Vital powers. It isa Vitul Nu:rient Food, enriching the blood, feeding the 
brain and nerves, and thus it gives endurance for mental labor. It is specially 
helpful to teachers, to students who have difticulty in remembering their | neces 4 
and all brain workers, io the bodily, and mental develupment of chiidren, 
to the overtaxed nursing morher, aud 1s a preventive of consumption. 
Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites is endorsed by leading physicians, used vy the 


world’s best brain workers, It is not a * patent =) 
medicine,” nor, an acid Phosphate, the formuia 

is on every label. Descriptive pamphlet, with testi- 4 0. 
monials free. See that this signature is on the label. € 


Por sale by Druggists, or sent by mail ($1.) from 66 West 25th Street, New York. 
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1878. THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 604,351,170, 1889. 
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BADGES AND MEDALS 


OF GOLD OR SILVER, 


FOR CRADUATES. 
PINS AND RINGS FOR CLASSES 
or for SOCIETIES in SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


MR. E. R. STOCKWELL, 19 John St. NEW YORK 


is the most satisfactory manufacturer of medals with whom I have ever 
dvalt.—R. BINGHAM, Bingham School, North Carolina. 
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MIMBEOGRA PE 
Patented by Tuos. A. Epison. 

A simple, practical and economical manifold device for 
every-day use. 

It makes 3000 copies of one original Writing, Drawing, 
Music, etc. 1500 copies of one original Typewriter Letter. 
Recommended by over 60 ,QO0O users. Send for circular and 
sample of work, 


2 A. B. DICK COMPANY 


’ 
162-154 Lake St., CHICAGO. 82 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 
117 So. Fifth St., PHILADELPHIA, 
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THE REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


The Simplex Printer. 


(Licensed by the Hektograph Mfg. Co., under Patent 
No. 228,362.) 


The only Apparatus for the use of the Dry 
Copying Process that can be legally sold 
or used except the Hektograph. 


REQUIRES NO WASHING. 


The great objection to the Hektograph done 
away with. 





presents the practical results achieved by 
the best inventive and mechanical skill, ot ete simplest and cheapest process ever invented 


pliceting writings or drawings. Its work is an 
aided by capital and the experience gained exact facsimile of ordinary writing. Drawings can be 


. reproduced in several colors at one printing. One 
during the FIFTEEN YEARS in which it hundred copies of the original can be produced in 


twenty minutes. 
has been the 


STANDARD WRITING MACHINE OF 
THE WORLD. 


The Most Reliable, Cleanest, and Cheapest 
Duplicating Process in existence. 
The many objections of other Duplicating 
Apparatus obviated in this, 

The original is written on any ordinary paper, with 
any pen, and from this 100 copies can be made, or 
with an original written on the typewriter, 50 
copies can be produced quickly and without trouble. 


Agents wanted everywhere ‘Send for circulars and 
samples of work. 


LAWTON & CoO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


96 Church Street, NEW YORK. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
827 Broadway, New York. 
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Niaeestion 
Horsford’s dcid Phosphate 


Apreparation of phosphoric 
acid and the phosphates re. 
quired for perfect digestion. 
It promotes digestion without 
injury, and thereby relieves 
those diseases arising from a 
disordered stomach. 

Dr. E. J. WILLIAMSON, St. Louis, Mo. 


says : 

‘** Marked beneficial results in imperfect 
digestion.” 

Dr. W. W. ScoFIELD, Dalton, Mass. 
Says: 


**It promotes digestion and overcomes 
acid stomach.” 
Dr. F. G. McGavock, McGavock, Ark., 


says : 
“It acts beneficially in obstinate indi 

gestion.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 
CAUTION :—Be sure the word 
“Horsford’s” is printed on the label. 


All others are spurious. Never sold 
in bulk. 
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[: in our summer institutes, didactics should be 

made more practical by the introduction of 
class work in illustration, followed by free discus- 
sion, it would relieve the subject of much of its dry- 
ness to the average teacher, who regards, it witha 
vague dread, and does not expect to understand the 
technicalities of it when she takes her place asa 
member of theclass. Why should not this be taught 
according to acknowledged pedagogical principles by 
first illustrating a method with active children full 
of their school-room characteristics, and then get- 
ting the point of the lesson from the teachers them- 
selves, and finally formulating a principle? Would 
not naming the object of the lesson the last thing by 
them, instead of the first, be the best plan? 
That it would be popular with teachers there is no 
room for doubt,and the query of managers of summer 
schools as to why some classes are overcrowded and 
others have but a disconsolate dozen would be 
answered. In all classes where teachers can bring 
up the questions that have lain like a heavy weight 
upon the heart and brain in their daily work, for 
discussion and answer, numbers are not wanting; 
but teachers are only children of larger growth and 
are as wearied with the monologue of ‘‘ ought to do,” 
“ought to be” as are the little folks at school. Such 
teachers of didacties would be rare to find, but they 
are the only ones that will vivify principles, so as 
to attract attentive listeners. 





THE methods now employed in the New York 
state teachers’ institutes contrasted with those 
employed not eo very long ago, show the change 


4 Principles of Education, ‘* Psychology,’ 











that has been wrought in conceptions of educa- 
tion, and the change in the method of conduct- 
ing the institute is quite remarkable. From a late 
program these are the main subjects put before the 
teachers: ‘‘ Mind Study,” ‘‘ Methods by Class Exer- 
cises,” ‘* Methods in Elementary Science,” “* Draw- 
ing,” “‘ Physical Culture,” “* Methods in Arithmetic,” 
“School Economy,” ‘Principles of Education.” 
(The attempt here has been to group the subjects 
rather than copy the program.) 

It will be seen that the leading subject is 
‘* Methods *—which is right. Once it was the what, 
now it is the how. Prof. William F. Phelps at- 
tempted, in 1850 to make this change, but the public 
were not ready for it. Forty years (nearly) had to 
go by, before this common sense way of conducting 
institutes could be adopted. Education is an art 
(yet in its infancy), and the constant thought of the 
teacher must be ‘* How shall I do this?” 

If the work on this program was systematically 
arranged it would stand about thus: Methods, 
‘*Elementary Science,” ‘‘ Drawing,” ‘‘ Number,” 
‘Brain 
and Mind,” *‘ Education and Instruction,” ‘‘Habit,” 
The School Room (lighting, ventilation, etc.) A great 
beginning has been made in teaching ** Methods’ 
by having a class brought before the institute. 
Conductor Albro brought a class before the insti- 
ute each d&y-- Tue JournaL has for many years 
favored theSplan of exhibiting a method by bring- 
ing a class before the teachers; it would do this in 
number, science, geography, reading, things, body- 


training. This is the plan adopted in Massa- 
chusetts. Secretary Dickinson says that the at- 


tempt to impart methods of teaching by means of 
lectures is wholly wrong. 

But almost wholly these significant changes 
have been wrought in New York and New England. 
There will be onethousand institutes held from May, 
‘91, to May, ‘92, at which the attempt will be made 
to teach methods by talking! 


-$8600———————— 


LADY in this city, who has been a successful 
teacher for several years, some time since 
took charge of the child of her sister, whose death 
left the infant withouta guardian. At onceshe was 
confronted with a problem somewhat different 
from those she had met in her elasses. Here was 
a live boy, to be fed, clothed, amused, trained, and, 
in fact, educated into a successful manhood. The 
whole responsibility for his future success or failure 
was tbrown upon her, and, it is safe tosay, she was 
overwhelmed with the responsibility of the work. 
Heretofore she had looked upon her pupils in mass, 
feeling no special care for the future of any one, but 
here the case was different: Her work was to be 
concentrated, concrete, and the application of all ber 
theories was to be made. Here was a grave pro- 
blem, surely. A new world opened upon her—the 
world of a human soul. This boy is now six years 
old, and just like other healthy boys is full of im- 
pulses, strong determinations,and desires. Although 
this lady confesses that she has made some mistakes, 
she is, on the whole, satisfied with the result of 
her labors, but she is a changed teacher. The work 
of educating looks different from what it did six 
years ago. Before that time everything, vutside of 
the class-room, was theoretical, now it is practical. 
She now sees before her men and women, not boys 
and girls. Her aim now is character building, 
not recitation cramming, or fact collecting. 
She knows childhood, as she never knew it 
before, and instead of complaining and _ scold- 
ing she is helpful and commendatory ; in fact, 
she is a changed teacher. Each pupil in her classes 
is before her as an individual unit, to be provided 
for differently from other units, and although she 
is outwardly teaching classes she is in fact teaching 
individuals. It has cost a good deal for her to come 








te this position, but it now pays for all it has cost. 
She now thinks that she cannot do too much for 
her pupils, and regrets that she has not more time 
and strength to give to her work. She is literally 
wearing herself out in her labors. Does it pay? 
Itcertainly does. There is no danger in over-loving 
or over-estimating the teacher's work. There is 
no danger in over self-forgetfulness in behalf of 
those committed to the care of teachers and parents. 

It would be a good thing if all teachers would 
study the child more concretely—the child—one 
child, not childrer in masses, but one individual 
specimen in particular. This would be studying 
psychology on its feet, not in theory. This is what 
we are coming to—less of speculation and more of 
practice. 


— er 

A MOVEMENT is contemplated to have teachers 
, pledge themselves not to teach for less than 
$5.00 per week. Such acombination is not to be en- 
couraged even if it would be effective, for it is not 
the right stepto take. Thereare many efforts being 
made by carpenters, masons, etc., to force ** bosses ” 
to pay a certain sum toall employed; there may be 
successful so long as there is a demand for carpen 
ters, masons, etc., but not otherwise. These menare 
shortsighted, but that is no wonder, for as a rule 
they are uneducated. But the teacher is supposed 
to be an educated man, and to have some insight 
into things in general. 

The road to better pay for the teacher is through 
better qualification. There are few teachers who 
ane pels tess than 05.00 por week in Now Tore 
State; forty years ago a good many women 
taught school in the summer for $1.00 per week 
and a good many did not get but 75 cents per 
week. What bas caused a rise in wages five fold? 
It has been accomplished by increasing the qualitica 
tionsof theteacher. Theteacher who received $1.00 
per week was merely a country girl who ‘‘kept 
school” rather than milk the cows at home; she 
got about the pay of country “help.” Normal 
school institutes, and public opinion have been at 
work; the ‘country teacher of 1890 1s quite another 
person from her predecessor in 1550. To raise wages 
still further, continue the process that has been 


successful. 
— Ck hel 


A RBOR day, week before last in New Jersey, yes 
terday in this state, and just about this time 
in all the states of the Union, suggests the fact 


that here 1s a new education. Never before has 
Nature been studied as now. In New York three 


quarters of a million of school children will unite in 
celebrating the advent of green grass, beautiful 
flowers, the singing of birds, and magnificent folli- 
age. New York will have a state flower, for either 
the golden-rod or the rose will be the flower of the 
Empire state. Next to the respect of man as a man, 
is the respect of a treeasatree. As love of Nature 
grows, so respect in man grows. None but savages 
are careless about preserving and beautifying 
Nature, and the further we get away from savages, 
the more do we care about making the face of 
Nature as beautiful as possible. We are liable to 
reduce everything to the dead level of dollars and 
cents, and the mere work of satisfying the wants of 
the body; but this liability will be our ruin, unless 
resisted. It has been the ruin of many nations, 
and will be of many more, until the world learns 
that the life is worth more than drink, and the 





body than raiment. 


-—- —  -e@es 
‘THE interesting event of the transit of Mercury 
which bas just taken place, gave opportunity 
to those on the Pacific coast to witness it from the 
middle of the afternoon till after sunset. If any 
of the teachers utilized this chance to study the 
phenomenon during their school hours, will they 
not report to us what they saw, and how they 





saw it? 
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IS IT HOPELESS # 


A correspondent asks, in a letter that cannot but 
be read with more than ordinary interest, whether 
the hope of making teaching a profession is hope- 
less. That some time in the future, this end will be 
reached noman can reasonably doubt ; but there 
is no prospect that this will happen within a few 
years. Year after year, for several decades, almost 
any young person who can pass a fair examination 
in a few branches of knowledge will be put into the 
school-room and permitted to exercise the functions 
of a teacher. The reason that quite a period of 
time will be consumed lies in the fact that the people 
misconceive the function of the teacher, undervalue 
the good he is to the community, and disbelieve he 
needs special preparation for his work ; but more 
than this, the teacher himself stands in the way ; but 
a small number of the teachers believe there is such 
a thing as a Profession of Teaching. 

The ‘‘ hopeless” side of the matter lies in the in- 
difference of the teacher—the ignorance of the 
people can be more easily remedied than the ignor- 
ance, obstinacy, and total indifference of the nine 
tenths of the teachers who disbelieve and oppose 
professional teaching. This hasbeen stated so often 
in these pages that it should be clear to readers, by 
thistime. If the teachers could be aroused, and they 
would act, it would require but a few years to ad- 
vance teaching from its present condition to one of 
far higher effective usefulness, and make their 
standing higher in public estimation. 

Let us suppose the teachers of a single county 
should meet and form an association, and proceed 
to act as wise men and women in this matter; pos- 
sibly they do now meet, once a year or so, but what 
do they dv when they meet? They have a lec- 
ture by some one on ‘The Resources of Alaska” 
und then hie them home, the same kind of beings 
they were when they came. If they ever expect to 
be professional teachers they will do a different 
thing from this. 

1. They must establish in that county a school to 
advance the non-professional teachers; this school 
should be managed by the professional teach- 
ers. 

2. They must press upon the other counties to act 
with them ; and to have the state association take 
up this matter and give much time to considering 
it, instead of other things that, compared with this, 
are of very small importance. 

3. With other counties they must press the state 
superintendent to raise the qualification of the 
teacher—so that the third grade, for example, shall 
be what the second is and so on. 

4. Unite the teachers of the state in demanding 
that the legislature enact that, after a certain date, 
none but those holding normal school diplomas or 
state diplomas (each good for life) shall be allowed 
to teach in the public schools. 

Steps something like these must be taken or there 
will be no profession of teaching. It may seem 
that this looks formidable; it is admitted, but the 
formidable thing is to convert the teachers. If it is 
‘hopeless ” to think they may be converted, then is 
it hopeless to think education may become a profes- 
sion. Except they are converted to newer and 
higher ways of thinking there will be no entering 
into the coveted kingdom of professional teach- 
ing. 

We read in the newspapers, that the teachers of 
county met as an association, that 200 or 300 
were present; that read an essay on J. G. 
Whittier; that read a paper on Importanceof 
Parental Co-operation, and so on, andsoon. Now 
who believes that such a meeting will have any bear- 
ing whatever on making teaching into a profes- 
sion. Suppose the people of the colonies had met 
year after year and had heard brilliant orators, on 
the value of liberty and so forth, would they have ad- 
vanced to the higher conditions ofa federal republic? 
No, there had to be definite and anxious effort made 
by the clear-headed patriots to move on from the 
position already attained to one still higher. The 
great mass of the people were contented to let mat- 
ters drift; so are the great mass of the teachers 
willing to let this matter drift. 
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Many good things would come from advancing 
teaching out of its present chaotic condition; one 
would be that a man like our correspondent would 
have a chance growing out of his professional abili- 
ities—now he sees his chances depend on politics. 
Let him agitate this matter in his own county, let 
him bring it up at all teachers’ meetings; let him 
attend the state association and press it there; let 
him write about it in the papers. If a number of 
determined men in the state would write and press 
the matter it would not be ‘‘ hopeless.” 

Finally a good thing is not ‘‘ hopeless;” the cause 
for anxiety lies in getting men and women to work 
together for this grand result. 





THE Times, London, recently gave several points 
on “The American System of Education,” which 
is interesting reading, as it shows how others 
see us, who are not near enough to be blinded by 
our dazzling excellencies. The points are given in 
order: 

1. A teacher’s diploma granted in one state is not good 
in another. 

2. A vast proportion of American school teachers are 
absolutely untrained. 

8. The office of school teacher is a matter of annual 
election. 

4. No matter if he has gained a good diploma from a 
training school, he has to submit to a fresh examina- 
tion, 

Other points are given relating to—the preponder 
ance of female teachers—length of school year—the 
average cost of schooling. Most of these indict- 
ments are good, and before the bar of common 
sense will stand. Of course, it goes without say- 
ing that offences will come; yes, must come. We 
are too near the middle ages not to expect that, 
but we are far enough from the dark days to see 
that most of these obstacles should be removed. 
We have no excuse whatever in requiring teachers 
to undergo the outrage of repeated examinations 
Although we may not have a national system of 
education, we should have a law forbidding the 
bondage of constant examinations. ‘The other 
items in the count against us are unanswerable, 
except the one relating to women teachers. Eng- 
land, France, and Germany are wrong in exclud- 
ing able and trained women from many of their 
schools. America has nothing to regret in giving 
woman a prominent place in our educational sys- 
tem. 
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PRESIDENT ,MILNE at the Westchester county 
institute said a good thing in reference to in- 
teresting the pupil in good literature: ‘‘But you 
must have a good idea as to what is good literature. 
Baxter’s Saint’s Rest is a good book and for adult 
minds is good literature; for a child it is not. Good 
literature means that which will interest, is told in 
good English and will not have a deleterious effect.” 
It is beginning to be seen that the teacher must have 
his eye on what the pupil is read ng when he is 
out of school. Once a teacher said, ‘‘That is none 
of my business,” but he has found out that if the pupil 
reads about ‘‘Dick Turpin” out of school, he is not 
likely to come to school at all, and if he does he is 
out of sorts. A boy’s head crammed with good 
literature is good soil for arithmetic, geography, 
and literature. 
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THE teacher who lacks the missionary spirit—-the 
spirit of reform and of moral advancement 1s 
wanting in one element the true teacher must pos- 
sess. There are very many who have not donea 
single thing outside of the ‘‘mill” they make their 
school into. They may be punctual at school, they 
may hear the lessons, but they must besides add to 
the weight of those who are for making the world 
better. Now some one is at work in doing this. 
We read in the Century that the state of lowasince 
1882 (when it became a prohibition state) has gained 
314,000 in population, crime has diminished one-half, 
500 school-houses have been built,and her assets bave 
increased from eight to fourteen millions. Now how 
much had the Iowa teachers to do with that move- 
ment ? 








—_. 

SUNDAY or no Sunday is getting to be an important 
question. In this city there is a growing clamor for tj, 
opening of the Metropolitan Museum of Art on Sunday 
when people who have no other day of rest may shay. 
its privileges. It is said that the opening of the musey,, 
would only serve as a wedge, by which all the theater, 
and places of amusement would finally have full swing 
on Sunday. On the other hand the Rev. Dr. Heb 
Newton recently criticised the trustees of the Museun 
of Art for not allowing that institution to remain opey 
on Sunday. These men, he said, thought that if they 
permitted such a move it would be dangerous to rej. 
gion. As long as men held such scruples as these the 
poorer classes could never hope to reach a higher stanq. 
ard of life. When clergymen disagree who shall decide. 
It would be well to let the teachers settle the question, 
Can anyone guess how the majority would vote? 





IT 1s well to read about other countries, but it is fy; 
better to see them. Reading makes a full soul, by 
travel makes a broad and mature one. These facts are 
old ; now for their application. And, first of all, one who 
travels must leave his pet theories and prejudices behing 
him, The thought of one who wishes to get the most 
out of travel should be, How much good can I gy 
each day I am abroad? He should not be a fact col. 
lector or sifter. A fact is a nuisance unless it is seep 
how much good it can be made to yield. Many travelers 
are mere collectors, and when they return they are tire; 
out from the over-burdening of their minds. This is, 
bad result. Rather should they return lifted up, re. 
freshed, and inspired for better work. Send facts to the 
winds, but collect as much knowledge as_ possible, 
There is a world-wide difference between facts and 
knowledge. Foreign travel that makes us Anglomaniacs 
is about as bad as possible, but when the effect is to 
make us love our country more intelligently, then it is 
good. These are a few hints to the many teachers who 
will spend the coming summer in Europe. 





GERMAN papers express serious alarm at the spread of 
irreligion in the fatherland. Thenumber of Germans in 
the large cities receiving neither baptism nor confirma- 
tion amounts to a hundred thousand. In Prussia 
alone there are 30,000 irreligious persons who have never 
been baptized. This number does not include those who 
have been baptized but disclaim the church and all re- 
ligious institutions. Nevertheless baptism doesn’t give 
grace, nor does confirmation provide a good character. 
The ‘‘root of the matter” is faith, hope, and love, and 
the greatest of these is love. 


RurRAL life in villages and the country is often 
crude and frequently unattractive. In order to remedy 
this defect the Hon. B. G. Northrop is giving the best 
part of his life to organizing societies whose object 
is to set out trees, improve sidewalks, keep the roads in 
repair, beautify cemeteries, and do whatever the hands 
of strong men and delicate women can do to make out- 
door life attractive. In his travels over the country he 
finds gross sanitary defects, endangering the lives of 
whole neighborhoods, and threatening severe sickness to 
entire schools. In many places he finds watering places 
death-pools, inviting the presence of scarlet and typhoid 
fevers, and other dreaded diseases. He finds garden en- 
closures covered with untrimmed vines, filled with for- 
eign substances, and in general as unattractive as possi- 
ble. The country school-house has become a proverb for 
all that is unattractive. In all the states this building is 
directly on the roadside, with no yard in the rear, but 
possessing as uncomfortable and often as indecent ac- 
commodations as possible. It is found that wherever 
the village begins to be improved it extends to the 
school-houses and yards. A pride in school surroundings 
is an inevitable accompaniment to a growing pride in 
school work and personal character. 

A TEACHER not far from the city of New York, whois 
accustomed to use the daily paper as a text-book with 
comments, recently read the item thet ‘‘ President Car- 
not to-day formally opened the salon in the Champs 
Elysées.” She said, ‘It is to be hoped that the day's 
far distant when any official will degrade himself so low 
as to open anew saloon in this country.” It was merely 
an ignorance of spelling in the matter of the addition 
of a single letter. 





THE honoring of a dead man who, when alive, b 
friended living animals, is highly appropriate. The 
monument to the honor of Mr. Bergh, in Milwaukee, © 
an honor to one of whom New Yorkers and the world 
should be proud, and whose work should be known by 
all school children the world over, 
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LANGUAGE vs. GRAMMAR.—II. 





By Prin. W. E. BissELL, Newark, N. J. 

In our first paper we mentioned the essentials of a 
course in language which has as its great and sole aim 
the development of the power of expression, and not the 
memorizing of valueless and meaningless grammatical 
phraseology ° 

In this paper we will suggest a few of the many exer- 
cises likely to produce desirable results, and will also 
outline a normal course for primary and grammar school 
pupils. 

With the smallest children, the mastery of words may 


CONVERSATIONAL LESSONS, 

in which the pupils talk on subjects chosen by them- 
selves, or selected by the teacher. These lessons need 
forethought and preparation. They will amount to lit- 
tle unless planned and executed with the utmost care. 
The wisdom of the plan may be reliably measured by 
what it does for the pupil, and also by what it enables 
the pupil to do for himself. It depends upon the teacher 
whether these lessons degenerate into purposeless, 
monotonous time-killers. Let it be remembered that 
language is spoken as well as written ; and it is just as 
desirable that pupils should be able to avoid ‘‘ murder in 
the first degree” in speech as that they should be trained 
to produce creditable work with the pen or pencil. The 
fact is that a lack of readiness and accuracy in conver- 
sation marks the uneducated more unerringly than does 
a lack of power in writing. 

The conversational lessons may begin by leading the 
pupils to form simple statements about different things. 
Next, have them make consecutive statements about the 
same thing. These exercises are like all good things— 
too much is good for naught. They may be used long 
enough to benumb the mind and paralyze thought. 
Even the smallest can describe things they have seen, 
or places they have visited. Others can give their opin- 
ions of what their classmates have seen. The first exer- 
cise will arouse and strengthen observation, and develop 
the power of composition ; the second will encourage 
thought, and will give the little ones an opportunity to 
prove that they have ideas! The seed must be sown 
carefully, patiently, and repeatedly. During the recit- 
als, the teacher should adroitly supply and explain when 
the child hesitates for a word. Errors should be pleas- 
antly corrected as soon as made, In this way “the 
germs of composition, thought, and expression may be 
warmed into life, expanded so as to send forth leaves 
and branches, blossom and bear fruit, and yield a rich 
and abundant harvest in the fields of literature and 
sound Jearning.” 

The question is often asked, ‘‘ What shall we do for 
language work in the primary grades*” What shall we 
not do? There is no end to the field ; but just where to 
begin and how to proceed in its cultivation are the all- 
important questions. Too many teachers have only 
vague and disjointed ideas on this subject. Specific con- 
versational lessons should be used in all the primary 
grades at least ; and if not in the grammar grades, their 
place should be supplied by making every recitation an 
exercise in the use of correct language. 

Text-books labeled ‘‘ Language Lessons’’ should be 
used only for what they are worth. Many books of the 
present day are good, and in line with needed reform ; 
but they are not ‘“‘law and gospel” to the progressive 
teacher who understands the vast possibilities of lan- 
guage training. If our pupils do no more than master 
the exercises hetween the covers of our very best books, 
they will have accomplished but little. 

But we must not digress. Following upon and par- 
passu with the conversational lessons should come dicta- 
tion, reproductions, and picture lessons. These are 
prominent and commendable features of the ‘‘new de- 
parture” in language teaching. They are good, how- 
ever, only in their place, and should always be selected 
with great care, and with reference to the age and ac- 
quirements of the pupils. The most common error in 
the use of these exercises is due to the fact that the 
exact relation which each bears to the others is not 
always fully recognized if understood. They should be 
taken up in the order mentioned—dictation, reproduc- 
tion, pictures. Such work will prove_oases in the desert 
to little folks who have been put ‘mechanically through 
the delectable task of saying and writing times without 
number that The apple is sweet, 

The ball is round, 

The stone is hard, etc., etc., supplying 
either subject or adjective. Performances of this sort 
are miscalled language work, They may be used fora 
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short time with very young pupils; but time spent in 
this way, even after the stupid ones do the work well, is 
lust time. Exercises which fail to develop thought and 
the power to express it are indeed poor apologies for real 
language training. Good results can be achieved only 
through contact of mind with mind, and through care- 
ful training of the perceptive and observing faculties. 
Pupils who cannot write a word may have the full 
benetit of wisely conducted conversational lessons. As 
they begin to write and read, the oral work should be 
judiciously emphasized and supplemented by carefully 
selected written work. 

Dictation should precede reproduction and picture 
work. The ‘filling in” exercise is a capital preparation 
for dictation. We do not refer to the filling in which 
confines the learner to the use of the same word in pre- 
cisely the same construction. I eta simple narrative or 
description be written, adapted to the child’s experiences 
and to his ability in reading and writing. Omit words, 
the ability to supply which will test points already 
taught, and give the pupil an opportunity to draw upon 
and enlarge his vocabulary. The amount of thought 
and originality brought out by an exercise of this kind 
is surprising. The correct use of the ordinary punctua- 
tion marks may be incidentally and easily taught, and 
correct forms are taught to the exclusion of the incor- 
rect. 

All the selections used for dictation or reproduction* 
should be entirely within the comprehension of the 
pupils ; and the transition from the simple to the difficult 
should be gradual. No better guide can possibly be had 
than the progress made in intelligent reading by the 
average pupil cf the class. The early work in dictation 
should include the use of capitals and the ordinary 
marks of punctuation. The practice should afford all 
the preparation needed for subsequent efforts in repro- 


duction. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





*See columns of THe INSTITUTE and THE JOURNAL for good 
material. 
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HAS BASEDOW BEEN A MERE 
ROUSSEAU ? 


By Ossian H. Lane. 

In his preface to De Guimps’ “ Pestalozzi,” the es- 
teemed editor of the International Education Series 
maintains that ‘“ Basedow founded his educational 
methods on Rousseau direct.” Prof. Painter, in his 
‘* History of Education,” takes nearly the same point of 
view. He writes: ‘* Rousseau was only s theorizer in 
education. He did not undertake to put his views into 
practice. This was left for a group of educators who, 
from the name of the first school, are known in educa- 
tional history as philanthropinists. Most prominent of 
these were Basedow, Sabzmann, and Campe. Recogniz- 
ing the defects of existing schools, they all sought to 
carry out practically the reforms proposed by Comenius, 
Locke, and above all by Rousseau.” The opinion that 
Basedow has simply carried out Rousseau’s plans, is per- 
haps just now the popular one among those teachers 
who have taken an interest in the history of the great 
eduzational revolution of the 18th century. Basedow is 
looked upon as a disciple of the ‘‘ Citoyen de Genéve,” 
and, accordingly, everything that he has accomplished 
is traced back to the influence of ‘his master.” The 
consequence is that his merits are either overlooked or 
greatly underrated. 

Unfortunately, Basedow is far too little known to the 
teachers of this country, and consequently has had very 
little chance of being fairly judged. The best essay on 
Basedow in the English language, that I have read, is 
the one contained in Quick’s ‘*‘ Educational Reformers.” 
But even this is not free from prejudice. I refer to the 


DISCIPLE OF 


Rousseau’s “‘ Emile,” turned his attention to a fresh field 
of activity, i. e., the reform of the state of education. 
Quick’s authority for this statement is, in my humble 
opinion, Carl Schmidt (Geschichte der Paedagogik), 


I am indebted for. 
Raumer calls Basedow an “‘ imitator of Rousseau ;” while 
Schmidt uses these words: “ Rousseau’s Emile incited 
Basedow to become the reformer of the schools of Ger- 
many, and, if possible, of the whole of Europe.” 

Basedow had begun his educational reform long 
before Rousseau wrote “‘ Emile.” From 1749 to 53, he 
was the tutor of the little son of a nobleman in Holstein. 
There he showed himself, in a manner, as a master of 
the art of teaching. His success encouraged him to 


passage, ‘* About this time (1764) Basedow, incited by| 7. 


although the author writes in his preface, *‘ To Rawmer 
. almost all about Basedow.” 





cally taught his young pupil, in a Latin dissertation, 

** On the best and hitherto unknown method of teach- 

ing the children of noblemen.” This treatise he pre- 

sented to the university of Kiel in 1752, ten years before 

‘‘ Emile” was published, and obtained the degree of Mas- 

ter of Arts. He attacks in this pamphlet the faulty, un- 

natural methods of instruction that were employed in 

the schools of his time, and proposes a shorter and more 

pleasant way, which he calls ‘‘ the natural way of teach- 

ing children.” In the same year Basedow published an 

** Account of how said method was actually put into 

practice, and what it has effected.” His ‘‘ Practical 

Philosophy ” appeared in 1758. The best part of this 

voluminous work are two chapters ‘* on education,” and 

**on the instruction of children.” These form the basis 

on which Basedow has built up his system of education. 

Here we meet with thoughts that the author is generally 

supposed to have borrowed from “Emile,” which ap- 

peared four years later. The chapter on instruction con- 

tains an outline of Basedow’s method of teaching 
through conversation and play. In another place we 
read these simple words: ‘‘ 1 have often thought of im- 
proving the great public city schools.” This confession 
Basedow repeated ip 1771, in ‘**‘ Quarterly News of B.'s 
Elementary.” He wrote : *‘ The intention of rousing the 
people to a thorough improvement of the methods of 
education, and of the condition of the schools, and of 
facilitating this object by co-operating with them, has its 
reason in my own experience in schools, classic high 
schools (gymnasien), and universities—in noticing the 
want of good material for instruction, which I had to 
supply myself first—in the extraordinarily good success, 
as I attempted an unusual method in teaching a young 
noblernan,” etc. 

This will probably suffice to prove that Basedow has 
not been a ‘‘mere disciple” nor ‘ imitator of Rous- 
seau,” nor that it was “ Emile” that ‘incited Basedow 
to become an educational reformer.” 

Basedow might sooner, at least more justly, be called 
the parallel of Rousseau, ‘‘the Bohemian of the 18th 
century.” <A parallelism of thought is by no means a 
thing unheard of in the history of great men, Take 
Luther and Zwingli, for instance. According to Jean 
Grob, Luther, without knowing Zwingli, was accus- 
tomed to reproach him verbally and in writing, accusing 
him that he was a mere repeater of his (Luther's) doc- 
trine. ‘‘ This weakened a strong proof of the truth of 
their common doctrine, that two men, so widely sepa- 
rated, standing in no connection, even unknown to each 
other by name, taught as harmoniously as if they had 
agreed upon it.’’ As Luther and Zwingli had both 
founded their doctrine on the Bible, so Rousseau and 
Basedow founded theirs on John Locke. Should we 
compare the lives of these two greatest educational re- 
formers of the 18th century, we would find other strik- 
ing similarities which furnish some explanation of this 
mysterious parallelism. 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION.* 


PHILOSOPHICAL. —GENERAL. 


1. In commencing the study of the history of educa- 
tion, where would it be best to begin ? 

2. What is the benefit uf studying the Chinese and 
Hindoo ways of teaching * 

8. Why has Zoroaster’s teaching and the old Persian 
system but little to do with modern thought ? 

4. Why are Homer, Plato, Aristotle, and Socrates 
more intimately connected with us than Confucius, 
Zoroaster, and Gautama—Buddha. 

5. From what source do we get our educational in- 
spiration ¢ 

6. Can we get much knowledge of pre-Homeric 
times ? 

What were the characteristics of educational 
methods before Homer? 

8, What forces made Homer what he was? Did he 
spring up as a sort of miracle, or was he the result of 
long continued furces ¢ 

9. Can a poet or an orator write or speak above the 
heads of the people and succeed ? 

10. What gives an author his greatest inspiration ? 

11. What was Socrates’ motive ? 

12, Was Socrates, in any sense, a religious teacher? 
Was he a moral teacher? 

13. What is the difference between moraland religious 
teaching ? 





*The ground covered 1s the same as that of the “ University 
School of Pedagogy,” University of the City of New York, all of 
the questions having been discussed in that “School” the past 





summarize theoretically what and how he had practi- 
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14, If Socrates was not anxious his pupils should learn 
facts, what was he anxious about? 

15. What is philosophy and what is its use in teaching? 
Is it beneficial to the primary teacher to know philoso- 
phy? 

PRACTICAL. 

1, Was the earliest form of education in the school- 
room? 

2. How does the value of school training compare with 
the education got outside the school-room ?¢ 

3. What is education, and show that Homer was an 
educated man ? 

4, If it had been possible for Homer to have gone 
through a modern college, would he have been better 
prepared for his work, and made a more eminent poet? 

5. Was Shakespeare a product of environment and 
heredity? What made him great? Would a more 
thorough education have made him a greater thinker? 

6. Why is it that so many ‘ uneducated ” men make 
so distinguished authors, actors, statesmen, divines, and 
philanthropists ? 

7. Is power of thought, as shown in Homer, Socrates, 
Cicero, Webster, and others like them, the result of 
school education? If not, then what is it the result of ? 

8. Why did Greece never produce another poet as 
great as Homer ? 

9. At the commencement of great eras are found the 
greatest authors, as Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare 
why is this? 

10. Can school education make great or good men 
If not, how are they made? 

REMARKS, 

Educational history has no profit in it at all, it is 
studied as a mere record of events. It is of no conse- 
quence to know exactly where Homer lived and died, or 
even when he lived, but it is of consequence to know 
what he said and how he said it. He adapted his stories 
to the people among whom he lived, and so greatly 
pleased them that he was induced to compose more, 
until in process of time his works grew to large epics. 
Adaptation was the secret of his great success, as of all 
other successes. Tradition tells us that Homer was a 
teacher ; this may be or may not, it matters very little ; 
but one thing is certain—he was a teacher, not of read- 
ing, writing, and numbers, but of character. He first 
pleased the people, and then taught them. His ways 
were natural, and whether he sung or recited, it matters 
not; his success lay in two particulars, adaptation and 
good material. From the study of Homer we learn that 
nature must be imitated, Our artificial school ways will 
not do for those who expect to please the people. It may 
do for teachers whose aim is to drive in knowledge, as 
by force, but not for those who educute. 


——_— eee 
THE SCIENCE OF METHOD. 
PHILOSOPHICAL, 

1, What is science ? 

2. What is method? 

4. What is the science of method ¢ 

4, Where do we find truth? 

Ans, In things; in our conception of things; in our 
expression of our conceptions. 

5. Where do we find error? 

Ans. In our conception of things, and our expression 
of our conceptions. 

6. In order to find truth, why must we remove preju- 
dice ? 

7. What is prejudice? How promoted? How de- 
stroyed 

8. In what sense is the word * thing” and * things ” 
used ? 

9. Does a tree always tell the truth ? 

10. Do we always conceive the truth the tree tells? 
Why? 

11. If we conceive the truth, do we always tell the 
truth? Why? 

12. Some things we learn by intuition, others by ex- 
perience, What is intuition? What experience ? Which 
is the best source of truth? 

13. Does intuition ever give us any knowledge that 
could be acquired by the senses? If so, what is it? 

14. Is knowledge ever acquired unconsciously * How + 

15. What is knowledge’ How first obtained ? 

PRACTICAL, 

1. Is ‘‘a method” the same as ‘a device” or ‘‘a 
way”? How the same or different ? 

2. Whatis ‘‘a method ” of teaching arithmetic? How 
the same or different from a way? 

8. Can a child know anything about the science of 
arithmetic? 





4. Can the science of grammar be taught to children? 
How? 

5. We say, ‘“‘ The problem is worked out correctly.” 
How do we know? Can we prove it? What is proof? 

6. Is the proof of a fact beyond or outside of the evi- 
dences of the senses? 

7. What in geography do we know? Does a person 
who has never visited Rome know Rome? How? 

8. Why do we think we are teaching when we are 
not? 

9. Misconceptions of teachers are caused by what? 
Teachers often punish children from a misconception of 
what they are or what they have done. Why is this? 

10. Why do teachers create prejudice? Can it always 
be obviated ? Why? 

REMARKS, 

A method is not a way. Principles guide the good 
teacher, and so he becomes methodical. Nothing guides 
the unscientific teacher but caprice and imitation, so he 
works on aimlessly and unsuccessfully. Principles are 
axioms that can be applied as guides to human conduct. 
‘A straight line is the shortest distance between two 
points” cannot be applied to the guidance of conduct, 
and so it is not an educational principle, but ‘‘ Never 
tell a pupil what he can find out for himself” is a prin- 
ciple that can be followed in the school. room. 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS IN SPELLING REFORM. 








By E. E. KENyon, 

The giowing power of teachers must manifest itself 
increasingly in the effective and acknowledged relation 
of the profession to the affairs of the progressive world. 
Human progress is for the double purpose of making 
the world more habitable for the present generation and 
preparing it for the next, Theteacher, in touch at once 
with childhood and with adult life is here the connect- 
ing link between the present and the future, and must 
be more and more listened to in regard to the direction 
changes should take in order to better adapt society’s 
customs and institutions to the rising generation. 

One question that presents itself very differently to 
the adult and to the childish mind, and in which the 
teacher should be the umpire, is that of spelling reform. 
To us, all accustomed as we are to the present forms of 
words, the new forms proposed are unsightly and repel- 
lant. Our first impulse toward them is that of an im- 
patient and thoughtless veto. The philologist, too, with 
Li» amjiquarian instinct, clings to the weil preserved 
forms that have come down to us with tradition, breath- 
ing with the life of past ages for him, telling the story 
of evolution and pointing back toward, if they do not 
actually pronounce, their remotest origin. From the 
hasty novel reader who does not want to be bothered 
with strange and ugly typographical combinatiuns that 
detract from the romance of love scenes, to the learned 
student of generic language, how many classes of peo- 
ple there are that forget their struggles with the dread- 
ful spelling-bouk, and are, to tue extent of this forget- 
fulness, out of sympathy with the childhuud now follow- 
ing the toilsome path upward through our schools ! 

Teachers should not rank themselves with any of 
these, but should rather enlist themselves in any cause 
that aims at their own relief, and the unspeakable relief 
of their pupils, at so little cost as this movement to re- 
duce the spelling of English words to simplicity and 
system. What are the objections? Are they not all 
seltish ones if closely ciphered down? There is not space 
here to enumerate and discuss them, but every teacher 
should give the matter careful and just consideration. 
Why should adult readers insist that the children of de- 
cade after decade shall gu through the same torture of 
learning English spelling, when, with a sufficient volume 
of consent, the struggle of one decade would suftice to 
establish a letter for every sound, or at least invariable 
rules for the use of such letters as we have, and could 
cover also the familiarizing of adults with the new 
practice and the reprinting of all valuable literature for 
the young? 

True, evolution, let alone, does not work that way, 
but what is the use of human intelligence, if we are to 
leave the evolution of such an institution as language to 
such unconscious forces as have hitherto directed its slow 
and tortuous changes? If we want to become a race of 
brown-eyed curly-heads, we must wait ; but this matter 
of spelling is within our immediate control, as soon as 
the interested can make the uninterested see it in that 
light. 

Our Language spells when, “hewn.” Think of it, 
teachers! Primary teachers, think of it—to battle no 
— with the ridiculous wh! Is it not worth working 

or? 
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A DREAM. 





By Hon. HENRY SaBIN, State Supt., Iowa, 

I thought that I was dying. The rigor of death 
chilled my limbs ; cold, clammy sweat gathered on my 
brow, and my breath, thick and convulsive, rattled jy 
my throat. I was dead. 

My disembodied spirit seemed to pass out, Shivering 
and alone, into that cold, fathomless abyss which mey 
call space. Then 1 was jomed by a multitude of others 
coming from all the quarters of the globe. Some yp. 
seen, yet irresistible, force drew us all toward a commun 
center. 

Soon a warm, mellow light, like a flowing stream, ep. 
veloped us, and in the distance, above the glistening 
walls, appeared the towers and fanes of the New Jery. 
salem. As we approached we heard entrancing music 
and breathed celestial air. Saint Peter sat at the golden 
gate with his hands upon the key. With others, a vast 
multitude whom no man could number, I took my place 
to await my turn. 

The first that 1 recognized was the haughty spirit of a 
lawyer. Saint Peter handed in his name and occupa- 
tion to be inspected by the recording angel. Then the 
gate, half hesitating, as though giving him the benefit 
of a doubt, swung open and his soul] passed within. In 
quick succession came a clergyman, a college professor, 
a physician, and an insuranceagent. None were turned 
back ; each one gained admission. 

Soon came the spirit of one whom I had known on 
earth as a day laborer. Often had I seen him passing 
my door to his daily toil. I remembered how sadly he 
would be missed by those dependent upon him for their 
bread. As the gates opened for him a smile lit up the 
face of the saint, and he whispered: ‘* Enter glad soul, 
and take thy well-earned rest.” 

Now, in my dream, I saw the spirit of one whom I 
had long known as a school-mistress. An earnest, toil- 
ing woman, conscienticus in the discharge of every 
duty, her earthly end was peace. The world was better 
for her living in it, and she left a blessed memory, 
Surely, thought I, this soul will find a royal welcome, 
For her the golden gates will swing wide open, and 
troops of angels, bearing her shiming crown will meet 
her at the threshold. 

But no, Saint Peter shut the gate with a quick move- 
ment, as she announced her calling, turned the key and 
put itin his pocket. Over his features came the hard 
stern look of one who has a disagreeable duty to dis- 
charge. Yet in his tones I fancied there was a touch of 
pity, as he said: ‘I am very sorry about it, Madam, but 
really I cannot help it ; there is no alternative ; under 
our rules and regulations school teachers must pass an 
examination before they can enter Heaven.” I sank 
down in utter dismay. I read my fate in his words. 
When I awoke, and lo! it was a dream. 


——————————+e9.0¢————$—___—_—_ 
PROGRESS THE KEYNOTE OF THE CENTURY. 


Dr. Edward Brooks, superintendent-elect of the 
Philadelphia public schools, was the recipient of a pub- 
lic dinner in that city on the evening of April 30, given 
by his former pupils of the Millersville, Pa., normal 
school, of which he was the honored president for many 
years. In an after dinner speech the presiding officer 
said of Dr. Brooks that in the old days he was more than 
a teacher to them all ; he was an interested friend with 
a keen insight into their thoughts, and an earnest and 
unfailing desire to aid them. He knew their strength 
and their weakness, and when an anchor chain slipped 
and a boy drifted down stream, at some turn he found 
a hand extended to help him back to safe moorings. 

Dr. Brooks in response to the toast ‘‘ Our Guest,” and 
amid the applause of old scholars and friends, said : 
The future of Philadelphia lies cradied in her public 
schools. It is the duty of the superintendent to give di- 
rection and inspiration. The keynote of the Nineteenth 
century is progress, and progress means the development 
of the people to a higher intellectual and spiritual life. 
While we should not ignore the past, there should be a 
constant reaching out into the present. It will be my 
ambition to aid the board of education in continuing the 
progress which Philadelphia has made in the past. 
After presenting acknowledgments to the distinguished 
citizens of Philadelphia who were present, Mr. brooks 
closed with the pledge of his best thought and earnest 
effort for such an administration of the duties of bis 
~~ oftice as would justify their hope and confidence. 

This occasion is peculiarly significant, because the 
teacher is not often tendered complimentary receptions. 
The aspirants for invitations to occasions of honor to all 
grades of professional and business men have never beeD 
wanting ; but the times are new when distinguished cil- 
izens unconnected with educational mterests, seek to do 
honor in a public way to the teacher. We accept these 
occasions as omens of progress, inasmuch as they pull 
to an appreciation of the worth of the public school, and 
the necessity of placing the highest ability in charge ©! 
its important interests. The more the public school 
comes to the social front, the greater will be the stimu- 
lus to the teacher to be worthy of the high calling ad 
public expectation. 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


May 16.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 

MAY 23.—DOING AND ETHICS. 
MAy 30.—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Jonze 6.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 











SAVING A LIFE. 

At this season of the year a teacher can impart valu- 
able information to his pupils by describing the method 
that should be employed in treating a person who has 
been drowned. 

Such a knowledge should be possessed by every boy, 
whether he swims or not. Inall my teaching experience 
I have never neglected to make every pupil understand 
just what to do. I go at it in this way: One of the 
younger boys is asked to come to the platform and act 
in the capacity of the victim. I write on the board : 


1,—Restore breathing. 
2,—Restore animal heat. 





I carefully explain the natural functions of the lungs 
and show how impossible it is for them to perform these 
functions when they are full of water. Then I take my 
victim, lay him face down and take hold of him as in 
the illustration. Stand astride the subject and, clasp- 
ing your hand under his abdomen, raise him as high as 
you can without lifting the head from the ground. 
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While holding the body in this position, give it a quick 
jerk. This will remove the mucus from the throat and 
mouth and the water from the windpipe. Keep the body 
in‘this position, and after several moments—long enough 
tocount ten—give another smart jerk. Then place the 
patient on the ground face downward, and take hold of 
him under the arm-pits and raise the chest as high as 
you can without lifting the head off the ground. After 
holding him a moment in such a position, replace him 
on the ground making sure that his neck is straight and 
that the mouth and nostrils are free. 

With your elbows against your knees and your hands 
against his lower ribs, press downward and inward with 
increasing force for a moment or two. Then suddenly 
let go, and taking him by the arm-pits again, raise the 
chest as before (see cut Il.). These movements should 








given to restoring animal heat. For this purpose, wrap 
the body in blankets and apply bottles of hot water, hot 
bricks, hot sand, salt, or anything convenient. The 
head should not be warmed as rapidly as the other 
parts, to guard against convulsions. Rubbing and slap- 
ping the body with the hands is beneficial, both in restor- 
ing warmth and helping the breathing. As soon as the 
patient can swallow, give him hot milk, hot coffee, 
tea, or a ‘“‘sling.” It is well to use spirits sparingly, 
especially as an internal remedy. Brandy applied to 
the surface is of more benefit than when it is taken into 
the stomach. 

Remember then to make every effort to restore breath- 
ing, and do not think an hour’s work in producing artifi 
cial breathing wasted. A body that has been in the 
water for half an hour may be saved from death by 
knowing what to do and by doing it. 

A FEW HINTs. 

1. Loosen the neck bands, 

2. Waste no time in removing clothing. 

3. Keep the crowd back. 

4, Afford plenty of fresh air. 

5. Do not give up too soon. 
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A STUDY OF THE RACES. 





By JoHN Howarp. 


(Interesting supplementary work may be made of a short study 
of the races. Pupils should be required to take their geographies 
and tocate the homes of each branch, as well as to study the in 
dustries and pursuits they follow. The following plan 1s used by 
the writer with very satisfactury results. Procure first, pictures 
of each race, and if possible of the sub-races, and mount them on 


+| stiff card-board so that they may be passed trom hand to hand.) 


Place upon the board as a preliminary step the follow- 
ing diagram : 
ETHNOLOGY { Treats of the natural history of man. 
{ Relates to the scientific study of 
( mankind. ° 
§ Treats of the parts and structure of the 
1 body. 
§ The functions and uses of the parts of 
( the body. 
§ Is the science which considers man’s 
( intellectual and spiritual nature. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


ANATOMY 


PHYSIOLOGY 


PsYCHOLOGY 





THE CAUCASIAN RACE. 

{ 1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 


Caucasian. 
Mongolian. 
American. 
Malayan. 
. African. 
6. Australian. 


These six divisions are all subdivided, some of them 
many times. 


BUFFON DIVIDES THE PEO- | 
PLES OF THE EARTH INTO } 


-' 


{ English, Germans, 

| French, Spaniards, 

} Italians, Portuguese, 

) Scandinavians, Russians, 

| Irish, Scotch, Weish, 
Dutch, ete. 


Originally this race inhabited Europe, North Africa, 


THE CAUCASIAN RACE. 
The Caucasian 
includes 


and Southwestern Asia, but during the last few hundred 
years it has spread to every part of the globe. No other 


from the three sons of Noah. 


The Cushites, the de- { Belong to North Africa and 
scendants of Ham ( Arabia. 


Occupied Western Asia, Syria, 

and the valleys of the Euphrates 

and the Tigris. The ‘ chosen 

people” (Israelites) belong to 
| this class. 


The Semites, or de- 
scendants of Shem 


Include the Hindus, Persians, 
and the principal peoples of the 
Indo-European nations. 


The Aryan, or de- [ 
scendants of Japheth } 





THE MONGOLIAN RACE. 


These people have yellowish skin; coarse, straight 
black hair; small, flat nose; small, almond-shaped eyes; 
high cheek-bones, and are somewhat smaller in stature 
than typical Caucasians. 


1. Chinese, Japanese, Coreans. 
Turks, Magyars, Lapps, 
, Finns, and the tribes 
of Central Asia. 
The Eskimo and the 
8. Arctic Group 5 tribes of Northern 
{ Asia and Kamtchatka. 


9 


~s 


| 

| 

| Turanian 
MONGOLIAN 

{ 


The Chinese and Japanese nations have been highly 
civilized for ages, but until recently they held then. 
selves aloof from other nations. Nearly every member 
of the race is a believer in Buddhism, a religion which 
numbers among its followers about one-third of the 
entire human family, 





THE AMERICAN RACE. 


‘* Lo, the poor Indian,” is pretty well known to Amer- 
ican boys and girls. The distinguishing features of this 
race are a rich red, copper-colored skin; small, black 
eyes; straight, black hair; large, straight nose, and a very 
cunning nafure. These people are called Indians 
because it was supposed that America was a part of 
India. Ethnologists claim that the American race is 
more uniform in both physical and mental development 
than any other. It includes the various tribes of the 
North American Indian, the inhabitants of Alaska, the 
Aztecs of Mexico, the Central American and the South 
American tribes. The Aztecs displayed the highest form 
of development, and the ‘ Root Diggers” of California 


race has such a diversity of characteristics. Its distinct-| the lowest and most brutal. The Caribs of South Amer- 





per minute as one would inhale—say 
twelve or fifteen times—and the exercise should be con- 
tinued for an hour at least, unless breathing is sooner 
restored. 


When the first sign of life shows, attention should be 


ive features are light skin, fine hair, oval face, eyes at 
right angles to the nose, and a well-formed body ; yet it 
includes the dark-skinned Hindu and the blond German ; 
the peaceful peasants and the treacherous Bedouin. It 
has played the most important part in the civilization of 





the world, The three great branches of this race sprang 





ica were most noted for their savagery. 


THE MALAY RACE. 


These people have brown skin, a flat face, prominent 


cheek bones, black and often curly hair. 


The Malay 


peninsula and the neighboring islands constitute their 
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fully formed members of the human family are found in 
this race, which has in a degree adopted the Christian 
religion. 


THE ETHIOPIAN RACE. 
The members of this race have black skin; black, 


woolly hair; broad, flat nose; thick lips; low forehead, 
and large jaws. They are natives of Africa, and consist 





of many tribes which differ very much, from the pig- 
mies discovered by Stanley, to the muscular inhabitants 
of the coast countries, They are not civilized, and never 
would become so of themselves, yet when’ they are sub- 
jected to the influence of civilization they profit by it. 
In America many members of this race have been highly 
educated, and hold responsible positions, some having 
amassed considerable fortunes. 


THE AUSTRALIAN RACE. 


This race ie very similar to the Ethiopian, and is 
sometimes called the Negrite race. They inhabit Aus- 


EXERCISES BETWEEN TIMES. 

(Given in Ist grade class in primary school No. 26, Miss H. L 
Clark, principal.) 

1. Heels together rising on toes quickly 4 times. Ris- 
ing slowly 4 times. 

2. Hands on head, shoulders and arms extended at the 
sides, hands on shoulders, 2 times. 

8. Arms extended in front, hands down, to shoulders, 
up arms raised from shoulders, down (return to first po- 
sition). 

4. Hands clasped and raised above the head 8 times. 

5. Hands on shoulders, right arm extended at the 
side, left hand brought to left shoulder. Reverse. Re- 
peat 8 times. 

6. Arms extended at sides, hands twirled, at first 
slowly and then very fast. 





(Given m 5thand 6th grade classes at primary school No. 22, 
Miss M. B. Milton, principal.) 

Hands at shoulders, arms crossed over chest, hands 
at shoulders. Repeated 16 times, counting 8 forward 
and backward. 

Hands at shoulders, arms thrust forward, 16 times (as 
above). 

Arms raised from shoulders 16 times. 

Hands at shoulders, make ‘‘ bird house” (finger tips 
touching like pointed roof). 

Hands thrust out from shoulders, imitating the flying 
of a bird. 

Hands twirled rapidly. 

Clapping softly with clenched hands. 

Il. 

Hands thrust forward from shoulders, children rising 
on toes, counting 8 times forward and back. 

Hands from shoulders to sides and return, 8 forward 
and back. 

Hands in front and return (counting as above). 

Hands down in front and return. 

Hands clasped over the head, back of the head, out 
straight in front. 





(Report of a lesson given in a 6th grade class at primary school 
No. 24, Mr. J. V. Witherby. Miss Heybet head of department.) 


I. Arms up (hands at shoulders), sides (outstretched), 
down, front (outstretched). Repeat. 

II. Position (heels together), left foot front, side, po- 
sition,right foot front, side position, turn to the right, 
turn to the left. 

III. Repeat No 1. 

IV. Left foot forward, side; right foot forward, side ; 
rise on toes. Position. 

V. Hips firm (hands on hips), right foot forward 
back ; left foot forward back. Position. 

VI. Left foot side; right foot side ; hips firm: turn 
right, turn left. 

VII. Left foot side, right foot side, rise on toes, bend 
knees. Position. 

VIII. Bend head back, left, right, forward. 

IX. Repeat V. 





X. Repeat VI. 


The movement from 1800 to 1810 was westward ang 
slightly southward to a point about forty miles north. 
west by west from Washineton, being in latitude 39 deg 
11.5 min. and longitude 77 deg. 37.2 min. The couth. 
ward movement during this decade seems to have been 
due to the purchase of Louisiana, which contained quite 
extensive settlements. From 1810 to 1820 the movement 
was again westward and southward to a point sixteen 
miles north of Wocdztock, Virginia, latitude 39 deg. 5,7 
min. and longitude 78 deg. 33 min. The southward 
movement was due to the extension of settlement jn 
Mississippi, Alabama, and eastern Georgia. 

In 1830 the center was found to be about nineteen 
miles southwest of Moorefield, in the present state of 
West Virginia, latitude 38 deg. 57.9 min. and longitude 
79 deg. 16.9 min. The movement southward in this 
decade is attributed to the addition of Florida and the 
great extension of settlements in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Arkansas. The center in 1840 was located sixteen 
miles south of Clarksburg, West Virginia, latitude 39 
deg. 2 min. and longitude 80 deg. 18 min. The settle. 
ments in Michigan and Wisconsin caused the northward 
movement of the point in this decade. In 1850 there 
was shown to have been a southward movement again, 
caused by the annexation of Texas, the point being 
found twenty-three miles southeast of Parkersburg, 
West Virginia, in latitude 38 deg. 59 min. and longitude 
81 deg. 19 min. From 1850 to 1860 it moved westward 
and slightly northward to a point twenty miles south of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, in latitude 39 deg. 0.4 min. and lonyi- 
tude 82 deg. 48.8 min. 

The most decided movement northward was from 
1860 to 1870, heing due principally to the vaste and 
destruction in the South during the war. The center in 
1870 was in latitude 39 deg. 12 min. and longitude 83 
deg. 35.7 min., forty-eight miles east by north of Cin- 
cinnati. There was nearly as sharp a movement south- 
ward in the next ten years and therefore, in 1880 we find 
the centerin latitude 39 deg. 4.1 min. longitude 84 deg, 
39.7 min. During the last ten years the center of popu- 
lation has moved northward to nearly the same latitude 
as in 1870, owing to the great increase of the cities of the 
Northwest and to the growth of New England. In 1890 
the center was found to be (a little west of south of 
Greensburg, Ind.) in latitude 39 deg. 11 min. 56 sec. and 
longitude 85 deg. 32 min. 53 sec., three-fourths of a 
degree south and more than seventeen degrees east of the 
enter of area. (Excluding Alaska this isin noithern Kan- 
sas, latitude 39 deg. 55 min. and longitude 98 deg. 50 min.) 

The most remarkable thing about this record is the close 
adherence of the center to the thirty-ninth parallel, show- 
ing a very even development north and south of that 
line. The center moved westward, during the decades 
since 1790, 41, 36, 50, 39, 55, 55, 81, 42, 58, and 48 miles 
respectively. The great movement from 1860 to 1870, 
was due to the gold excitement in California. 

In finding the center, the population of the country 
was first distributed by ‘‘ square degrees,” as the area 
included between consecutive parallels and meridians 
has been designated. A point (latitude 39, longitude 86) 
was then assumed tentatively as the center and correc- 
tions in latitude and longitude to this tentative position 
were computed. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is meant by latitude? Longitude? Why 
are degrees of longitude of different lengths at various 
points? What places have no longitude? 

2. Why was the center of population in 1790 so near 
the Atlantic coast? Why did it move so far south 
between 1820 and 1830? In 1880? What was the cause 
of the northward movement in the ten years ending in 
1840? In 1870? In 1890? When did the greatest west- 





ward movement occur, and why ? 
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tralia, Tasmania, New Guinea, and the Caledonian 
islands. The lowest types of humanity belong to this di- 
vision. 

These six races are numbered as follows: 


Caucasian . P 670,000,000 
Mongolian ‘ ; : 575,000,000 
American. ‘ : ° 12,000,000 
Malayan 80,000,000 
Australian 2,000,000 
African . 150,000,000 
Mixed Races . 11,000,000 





Total inhabitants of the globe. 


1,450,000,000 | d 


CENTER OF POPULATION.* 





Nothing could illustrate more vividly the growth of 
our country than a study of the movement of the cente 
of population. In 1790 the population was confined 
principally to the Atlantic coast line. The cities were 
small, there being scores of towns now that are larger 
than Boston, New York, and Philadelphia were then. 
We find that the center of population in 1790 was near 
the east shore of Chesapeake bay about twenty-three 
miles from Baltimore, iatitude 89 deg. 16.5 min. north 
and longitude 76 deg. 11.2 min. west, During the 
decade from 1790 to 1800 it appears to have moved due 
west to a point about eighteen miles west of the same 


8. + as effect have the railroads had on peopling the 

est 

4. Which portions of the West seem to be growing 
most rapidly? Why? 

5. What states lost population between 1880 and 1890? 
(Nevada and Vermont.) Which made the greatest gain? 
(North Dakota, 395.05 per cent.) What are the five 
most populous states in ofder: (New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Lilinois, Ohio, and Missouri.) 

6. What states were admitted to the Union from 1790 
to 1800? From 1800 to 1810? ete. 

7. What territory has the United States acquired from 
time to time? 


*The map is from Maury’s Manual of Geography, Census Supple- 





city, being in latitude 39 deg. 16,1 min. and longitude 76 
eg. 56.5 min, 


ment, published by the University Publishing Co., 66 and 6 
Duane street, New York, 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co; 
price, 30 cents. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 

May 5.—Death of Most Rev. Wm. Connor Magee, archbishop of 
York.—Dynamite outrages attributed to workmen at Liege and 
Mons.—Frosts damage fruit in New York, Michigan, Minnesota, 
and other states.—The president in Oregon. 

May 6.—Report that a French scientific expedition to Terra del 
Fuego was attacked by Indians, and that only two of the mem- 
bers escaped alive.—-Jewish persecutions in Russia suspended.— 
pestructive fires in Pittsburg and Long Island City. 

May 7.—New York physicians approve of the use of Koch's 
lymph.—New York importers complain of abuses in the customs 
service .—Extensive improvements in the Hudson river channel 
proposed. 

May. 8.—Harvey’s armor plates for warships stand the test at 
Annapolis.—Forest fires in Michigan and Wisconsin.—Announce- 
ment of the death of Mme. Blavatsky, the theosophist.—Balma- 
ceda said to be preparing to leave Chili. 

MAy 9.—Berlin to have a Koch fnstitute.—The Socialists and 
capitalists of Germany both dissatisfied with the new laws for 
workingmen. 

May 10.—The Charleston and Omaha sent after the Itata. 

May. 11.—Ex-President Cleveland given a warm reception by 
old friends in Buffalo. 





A CHILIAN SHIP SEIZED. 

The United States has just avoided a very perplexing 
condition of affairs by seizing the Chilian steamer Itata (in 
in spite of the fact that it afterward escaped) in the 
harbor of San Diego, Cal. A neutral position is main_ 
tained by our government toward the factions in Chili who 
are now engaged in civil war. Had this vessel escaped 
unopposed with a cargo of arms for the Congres- 
sional party that President Balmaceda is fighting, we 
would have been in a similar position to that in which 
England found herself on account of the damage done by 
the Alabama. The Balmaceda government, so far as we 
know, is the government of Chili, and in case the Itata 
had been allowed to go, the arguments we used in the Ala- 
bama case could bave been turned against us with great 
force. The insurgents, though powerful, have not even 
secured recognition as bellicerents. They demand that 
the president shall resign his office, dismiss his army, 
appear in court to defend his conduct, and offer no obsta- 
cle to a new presidential election. Of course he will not do 
this unless driven to the last extremity, and so the war 
goes on. 





MAY-DAY IN EUROPE. 


It has been remarked that it is not a very comfortable 
state of affairs when a government has to ask the aid of 
soldiers one day in each year to prevent riots. This remark 
was called forth by the celebration of May-day in Europe, 
which took place recently, and it might be applied to any 
of the leading countries there. The workingmen allow 
themselves to be mixed up with so much anarchism, 
socialism, and other dangerous isms that the governments 
do not know what to expect when they meet for parade. 
At Fourmies in France the commandant of the troops 
ordered his men to fire on the crowd. Several men, 
women, and children werekilled. The government in jus- 
tification points to the fact that a quantity of dynamite, 
that was to be used against the troops at Fourmies, was 
seized on the Belgian frontier. A riot occurred in Hun- 
gary, caused by the demand that workingmen who had 
been put in jail for disorderly conduct be released. Riots 
also took place in Florence and Rome. Germany presents 
a remarkable exception this year, everything being quiet 
on May-day. This is said to »e due to the disposition 
shown by the emperor to inquire into the grievances of the 
working people. By pursuing this policy William has 
shown himself wiser than most of his neighbors. 





THE GRAND JURY AND THE MAFIA. 

The New Orleans grand jury, as was expected, justified 
the killing of the Italians by the mob in that city. It finds 
that the Mafia, to which these Italians belonged, is made 
up of Italians and Sicilians who have left home under as- 
sumed names, in most instances to avoid punishment for 
crimes committed there; others were escaped bandits and 
convicts outlawed in their native land. The jury investi- 
gated thoroughly the work of the detective agency whose 
cunningly devised scheme defeated the course of justice, 
and declare that when the courts fail to do their duty, it is 
the right of the people to take up the work of punisbing 
criminals. However this may be, lynch law is characteris- 
tic of an unorganized and primitive state of society. The 
necessity for such action in a long established community 
like New Orleans shows that there is something in the 
courts that calls for reform. 





THE UNITZD STATES’ COALING STATIONS. 
The United States has been trying to get the Haytian 
government to consent to the establishment of a coaling 
station at St. Nicholas Mole. It has an excellent harbor, 


deep and capacious anchorage, and capabilities for easy 
defence from the bluffs near the little town. Its situation 
on the Windward passage gives it almost the character of 
a key position in those waters, and it would become still 
more valuable to our country after the opening of the 
Nicaraguan canal. The Haytian government seems to be 
averse to allowing us a focthold on the island, and so the 
negotiations have not yet succeeded. 

The invention of steamships led our government to de- 
part from the ‘traditional American policy of not seeking 
to acquire territory in distant parts. This policy of estab_ 
lishing coaling stations, however, is quite distinct from a 
general mania for annexing territory, although it might 
in some cases pave the way to the latter, and has often 
been opposed on that ground. The object is to acquire a 
hold which, obtained in time of peace, can be relied upon 
in time of war. An extensive system of foreign stations 
was planned by the navy department in President Arthur’s 
administration. This included stations at Samoa: Cur. 
acoa, in the Caribbean sea ; Santa Catharina, in Brazil; the 
straits of Magellan ; La Union, in Salvador, or Amapala, in 
Honduras; Tullear bay, in Madagascar; Monrovia, in 
Liberia; the island of Fernando Po: Port Hamilton, in the 
Nan-how islands of Corea, and other points. The attempt 
to get St. Nicholas Mole is in‘pursuance of this plan, which 
covers cruising necessities in all waters. 





REVOLUTION IN CosTA Rica.—A short time ago a con- 
spiracy against the government of President Rodriguez 
was discovered. Later the insurgents attacked the bar- 
racks at San Jose,but were repulsed. Itis said the outbreak 
was dueto the fact that under Rodriguez’s predecessor, 
President Soto, who retired in 1888, the Costa- Ricans 
learned what good government was, and they therefore re- 
belled against recent usurpations. Soto sought to build 
up the country, improve its finances, and introduce Eng- 
lish and American ideas. Rodriguez had forced religious 
education on the schools, favored foreigners, conferred 
offices on his relatives, and increased the power and pay of 
the army. 

IRRIGATION IN SOUTH DAKOTA.—Arrangements have 
been made for the irrigation of 100,090 acres of land in 
Beadle and adjoining counties by artesian wells. How are 
artesian wells made?’ Why is it necessary in certain 
Western states to resort to artificial irrigation ? 





A METEOR IN TEXAS.—It is reported that a meteor passed 
over Victoria and burst. From a distance it looked like a 
smoky cloud. Its appearance was followed by a shaking 
of the earth, which many thought to be an earthquake. 
What are meteoric bodies ? 


AUSTRIA’S COMPLAINT.—The report that certain subjects 
of Austria-Hungary were treated as slaves in Virginia 
came up in the Reichsrath recently, and measures of 
redress were urged. This complaint is said to refer to 
seventy-five Bohemians who signed a contract for work on 
the extension of the Norfolk & Western railroad into Ohio. 
It is said that they have been cruelly treated. Tell some- 
thing about the political divisions, and the people of Aus- 
tria-Hungary. 





CONFEDERATE VETERANS.—The second convention of 
United Confederate Veterans will meet June 2 and 8 at 
Jackson, Miss. Thousands of veterans met at Chattanooga 
last year and formed the organization. 





A WASHINGTON STATUE FOR PARIs.—-An American com- 
mittee will present to the city of Paris a bronze copy of 
Houdin’s statue of Washington, now standing in the capi- 
tal at Richmond. Workmen will be sent to Richmond to 
make a plaster cast of the statue. What were the rela- 
tions of France and our country during the Revolutionary 
war ? 

OvuR CUBAN NEIGHBORS.—The churches of the island cel- 
ebrated May 1 as a flower festival, all the principal ones 
being lavishly decorated. The brigands, of which Cuba 
has a large number, are being vigorously prosecuted, and 
several have been captured. Many soldiers who recently 
came from Spain have been sent into the interior to take 
the places of those whose terms have expired. The impor- 
tation of goods is increasing. If the treaty between Spain 
and the United States goes into effect, Cuba will get 
almost all of her flour, lard, fish, potatoes, etc., from our 
country instead of from Spain. What possessions has 
Spain on this continent ? 





“CORNERS” ARE ILLEGAL.—At Chicago a commission 
firm recovered judgment for money advanced and services 
rendered in attempting to run a ‘‘corner” in corn. The 
plan was to force up the price of that commodity. Judge 
Waterman in deciding the case said this was a combina- 
tion to coutrol the market and force up the price of one of 
the prime necessities of life. It is against public policy, 
and under the common law as it existed a century anda 
half ago would have been a criminal offence. The law will 
not compel the partners in such transactions to divide the 
plunder, nor return money to those who contribute it with 
full knowledge of the character of the proposed dealings. 
What is your opinion of “ corners” ? 











OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 





UNFORTUNATE CAVE DWELLERS.—Years ago several in- 
valids cherished the hope that in the depths of Mammoth 
cave, Ky., they might regain their health. A recent vis- 
itor to the cave says that there one may stil] behold the 
roofless remains of two stone cottages. all that is left of 
the village of twelve habitations, built in the depths of the 
cave in 1843 for the use of consumptive patients, who were 
sent there in the belief that the uniformity of the temper- 
ature and the oxygenated atmosphere would be beneficial 
tothem. One of the stone houses was used as a dining- 
room, but all the rest were lodging rooms. The experi- 
ment was very thoroughly tried, but proved an utter fail- 
ure. The invalids gradually grew weaker in their subter- 
ranean retreat, and their fate was like that of the trees 
and shrubbery which they vainly tried to raise around 
their gloomy huts. 





A MYSTERIOUS AFRICAN LAKE —Lake Hukwa, 60 miles 
east of Lake Tanganyika, ia about 100 miles long and from 
30 to 40 miles broad. It is located in a barren country that 
contrasts strikingly with the fertile region around it. The 
lake is évidently the shrunken vestige of a much greater 
lake, for trees were pointed out to a traveler, as having 
been at the water’s edge a few years ago, although they 
are now several miles from it. The water is dark, brack- 
ish, and muddy. It is asserted by the natives that there is 
no outlet. It may be inferred that the lake basin is being 
emptied by evaporation, as there has been no rain for two 
years, and the Sonque river, which enters the lake, seems 
to lose itself to a great extent in the sand as it approaches 
it. 





THE CASPIAN’s CHANGE OF LEVEL.—Remarkable changes 
are known to have occurred in the Caspian sea since the 
Chiistian era. At present this sea is 85 feet below the 
Black sea. It appears that 2,000 years ago the sea level 
was 85 feet above what it is at present. For seventeen hun- 
dred years the level slowly sank, but in the Eighteenth 
century there were periods when it rose. It is now said to 
be rising. These changes in level are due to the wind driv- 
ing the water to certain coasts, temperature of the air 
causing in the summer evaporation and consequent fall in 
level, and in winter producing a rise, rivers, rain, and 
earthquakes. 

How CHINESE COMF HERE.—Chinamen manage to come 
to our country in spite of the prohibition, by being smug- 
gled over the British border. The sparsely settled region 
of Puget sound, which is full of lonely islands, affords 
very favorable ground for carrying on this illegal business. 
Those who do the smuggling of the Chinese are unprinci- 
paled and reckless characters. At times the contrabands 
are landed near Whatcom, at times near Port Angeles or 
New Dungeness. San Juan island, within our border, is 
only twelve miles from Victoria, and has a few Chinese 
resident upon it. At times Chinamen are carried there. 
Once there they can cross easily to the mainland. 





THE AUSTRALIANS.—People in northern Australia neg- 
lect to lock their doors nights and leave things lying 
around, as though burglars did not exist. Itis rare that 
anything is stolen. The man guilty of manslaughter 
stands a better chance with the laws in Queensland than 
one who has committed theft. The plarters take great 
pains to entertain strangers. They are energetic and 
aggressive, but generous. The houses are usually built so 
that the warm air will blow through them from side to 
side, and from end to end. 





PRECIOUS STONES IN THE UNITED STATEs.--A few dia- 
monds have been found in California, Georgia, North Car- 
olina, and Wisconsin. Sapphires and rubies are obtained 
near Helena in Montana, but they are not of the standard 
blue and red shades so much prized. Emeralds have been 
mined toasmall extent in Alexander county in North Caro- 
lina, and some beryls have been discovered in Colorado, at 
New Milford in Connecticut, and at Stoneham in Maine. 
The turquoise is now systematically mined near Los 
Corillos, in New Mexico. The finest garnets in the world, 
rivaling those from the Cape of Good Hope, are collected 
by the Navajo Indians and by soldiers of the adjacent forts 
from ant hills and scorpion nests in New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. 





A STATUE oF CoLUMBUS.—Charles Barsotti, an Italian 
editor, has devoted himself to the very laudable work of 
procuring a statue of Columbus for New York City. The 
figure is 18 feet high, the shaft and pedestal 62 feet high, 
and with the heavy stone foundation the top of the statue 
will be at least 8 feet from the ground. The statue 
will be of marble, including the pedestal. The base will 
be about 36 feet square. At the foot of the circular marble 
shaft will be four figures—one representing a Spaniard, 
another an American, another an Italian, and the fourth a 
winged genie. The pedestal and al) will be made in Italy, 
and will probably be sent from there the early part of next 
year. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


So many Questions are received that the columns of the whole 
paper are not large enough to hold all the answers to them. We 
are therefore compelled to adhere to these rules: 

1, Ail questions relating to school management or work will be 
answered on this page or by letter. 2. All questions that can be 
answered by reference to an ordinary text-book or dictionary must 
be ruled out, and all anonymous communications rejected. The 
names of persons sending letters will be withheld if requested. 








TEACHING TO THINK. 

Who is that “college president” who s»ys, “* Don’t teach the 
children to think.” Your correspondent has been teaching twenty- 
five years, not without a good degree of success, and she would 
like a solution to this problem: 

Given: The child is not to be taught to think. He is quick, bright, 
full of fun,but utterly averse to useful work or knowledge. Again 
he is inert, idle, mentally lazy, but fui'y capable of either bodily 
exercise, or mental application, yet doggedly refuses both. In 
all these years of mental training the first lesson I have tried to 
instil is “ Think.’ Is that “college president” a teacher of 
young minds? 

Hampton, Va. C. H. WINDER. 

It is not a good plan to try to make children do what they 
naturally like todo. This is an axiom: Children like to play, 
and in play they like to think about their plays. There is 
nothing more active in all the world than the mind ofa 
healthy child. The teacher must direct this thought, for 
it is like a great river, ready to do the work of the world, 
if its forces are directed. Froebel directed this child activity 
into right channels; so did Pestalozzi, so did Thomas 
Arnold, so did Horace Mann, and so does every successful 
teacher to-day. The dreariest command that can be 
made to an active, thinking child is ‘‘ Think.’? What is he 
doing but thinking ? Stupid children are seldom found, 
unless among ‘‘naturals.”’ Every boy and every girl is 
bright on some side. Find that side out and go to work 
in the line of its activities. The whole mind will be called 
into activity very soon. No healthy child is conscious of 
thinking. . 


LONG DIVISION. 


I have never seen anything on how to teach long 
division to beginners, so I concluded that all teachers, 
like myself, were discouraged in trying to make beginners 
understand its principles, and that the only way to teach 
it was to work several examples for them, until they got 
the “hang”’ of it, then giye them several examples, just, or 
nearly, like the ones worked,and by scolding, coaxing, and 
thrashing, induce all ambitious pupils to work the same, 
and soon until they could “work” in division. I do not 
try to have my pupils divide by any number larger than 6. 
After they have mastered division up to that number, I 
conclude that they will understand its principles. The 
rest must be acquired by practice. 

IfI am dividing by 6 I first draw 54 marks, then by 
counting up the marks and marking off 6 as fast as we 
count it, the pupil can tell exactly how many times the 
given number will contain it and just how much over. 
This works like a charm. 


Adriun, N. Y. GEORGE N. JACK. 


Long division is merely a device for helping the memory. 
If we could carry 54as a divisorin the mind as easily as 
we can 6, no “long’’ way of dividing would be needed. 
Expert accountants in this city always use short division, 
no matter how large the divisor may be. Ifa pupil un- 
lerstands division—what it really is—and can illustrate 
what he knows hy objects, using simple examples, as 12 
divided by 6, or 20 divided by 10, all that the teacher can do 
in this direction is done. It is impossible to show by ob- 
jects the explanation of 47,921 divided by 473; nor is it 
necessary. If the principle involved can be shown by peas 
or beans, with a small dividend and divisor, the whole 
work is accomplished. 


AS TO CORRECTIONS. 


Shall we correct a pupil as soon as he makes a mistake? At the 
academy I attended the principa) said, ‘* Correct every mistake at 
the very minute it is made.” At the Oswego normal school Prof. 
Sheldon said, * Be careful about corrections; you do not like to 
be corrected.”" Conductor Aibro said, ** Teachers give too much 
time to corrections.” 

Vincent Landing. ELLA WorTH. 

A good theme. Prof. Baker, of St. Paul, says: “The 
pupil who is allowed to speak only one sentence before he 
is told to stop and correct it, will soon become discouraged, 
lose interest in his studies, and perhaps think that the 
clothes of his thoughts are of more value than the thoughts 
themselves.” A great deal can be said on this subject. In 
general “don’t.” “Don’t” be ali the time correcting. 
And then be sure that your corrections do some good. A 
pupil made a common mistake, ‘I seen her yesterday,” 
“Jane, I have told you every day you have been here not 
to say ‘seen.’’’ Another pupil said “saw,” and Jane went 
away to repeat the form she heard at home. Now this 
teacher “corrected” Jane faithfully enough, but did she 
do itin tha right way? If she did, why did not Jane use 
the proper term? The conclusion is that she was not 
properly corrected. 


THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 








CHARLES T, PRATT. 





Charles T. Pratt was born in Watertown, Mass. 
Although his parents were unable to do anything for 
his education, yet by the strictest economy in his busi- 
ness as a machinist, he was able to attend the Wil- 
braham academy at Springfield, Mass. Leaving there, 
when of age, he came to New York. After spend- 
ing a short time at Appleton’s publishing house, he 
entered the oil and paint business where he laid the 
foundation of a fortune of 20,000,000 dollars. His own 
lack of an early education determined him to provide 
for the needs of other young people, and he became one 
of the founders of the Adelphi academy in Brooklyn, 
acting as president of its board of trustees. But the 
crowning pride of his life was the Pratt institute, a 
school of practical instruction in skilled trades, to which 
he contributed, in all, over 300,000 dollars. It is a rare 
thing that a man of such business attainments and 
fortune becomes interested in charities, churches and 
educational institutions to the degree manifested by 
Mr. Pratt’s gifts. He not only largely contributed to 
the cause of education, but it was the new, advanced 
ideas that he upheld with such rare beneficence. With 
the foresight that marked his business career he saw 
that the education of the future would unite the hand 
and brain in mutual help. The Pratt institute stands 
as an exponent of his faith in the practical gospel 
of industrial labor as a large part of a true education. 
The influence of even one such institution upon the 
present and future of the country is incalculable. 


a betel 


JATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
Extensive preparations are in progress at Toronto for 
the next meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion of the United States. On the occasion of this first 
meeting of the association outside of its own domain 
the Canadian people are making enthusiastic efforts for 
its success, and expect at least fourteen thousand visit- 
ors. The local committee, assisted by the Provincial 
Teachers’ Association, will issue 100,000 copies of a 24- 
page pamphlet, of which 90,000 will be. sent to the 
United States, at a cost of $1,000 for postage alone. 

The exhibit of school work will include that of the 
principal art, normal, kindergarten, training, and colle. 
giate schools of Canada and United States. Eminent 
speakers have been engaged from both countries. Most 
of the railroads of the United States have agreed to sell 
tickets at one fare plus two dollars—the membership fee 
—while the single fare rate in Canada will extend across 
the continent, 





THE Georgia Teachers’ Association met at Brunswick 
April 28. The attendance was- unusually good, not 
fewer than 400 members being present. Governor 
Northern was present two days. The crowning feature 
was the paper read by Judge Draper, of New York. It 
seemed to all that he is an educational leader of the 
highest rank. New York should be proud that she has 
such a man at the head of her educational affairs. Prof. 
E. B. Smith, of La Grange, was elected president, and 
Prof. Frederic, of Marshallville, secretary. 





=~ 
Georgia is making rapid strides along the education) 
line. There seems to be a general uprising not only of 
teachers, but of the people, in educational matte;. 
Many are casting about and asking: ‘‘ Men and breth. 
rep, what shall we do?” It isconsidered a disgrace tha 
Georgia has no normal school, but one is coming. 1), 
normal and industrial school for girls will soon go int, 
operation, and then normal training will be provideg 
for young men. T. 





THE Westchester Teachers’ Institute held last wee; 
at Tarrytown was conducted by Prof. A. S. Downing 
assisted by President Milne and others. The latter op 
Wednesday made some suggestions in regard to Jan. 
guage teaching that showed he had not forgotten that 
he had been in the school-room himself as a teacher. 
His remarks were intended to arouse thought and to in. 
spire to more productive methods. He is in favor of 
phonetic spelling. The editor of THE JOURNAL is glaq 
that his own ‘‘ crankiness ” on this point is endorsed by 
so eminent aman. He suggested the teaching of words 
that had a good sound as a language lesson. This re. 
minds one of Edgar A. Poe’s thought. He objected to 
calling a questioning of a class on the classification of 
words “a language lesson.” He admitted that all grad- 
uates of normal schools were not successful—this point 
had been raised by a teacher, His remarks were elo- 
quent and effective. Prof. Downing gave an account of 
his visits to four country schools to see how the teachers 
were giving ‘‘ language lessons.” In one case a teacher 
of children having no special home training had evi- 
dently aroused a great interest in reading in order to 
write ; the writing showed that they had accumulated, 
and thought over their accumulations. In other cases 
the pupils were grinding away on ‘John is a noun 
because it is a name,” etc. The number of teachers in 
attendance was 320 ; all of the three commissioners were 
present. Commissioner Wilcox was not only there, but 
his wife also. Westchester always has a good meeting. 





THE trust deed, prepared and signed by Baron de 
Hirsch, has been executed. By it trustees may draw 
upon Paris for $2,500,000 on March 1 and invest it 
in this country, as they may decide. Thereare no re- 
strictions in the agreement drawn up by Baron de 
Hirsch which would hinder the trustees in expending the 
the money given, in the direction where it would do the 
most good according to their judgment. The income of 
the $2,500,000 is about $10,000 a month, and it will be 
devoted entirely to the relief and education of Hebrew 
immigrants and their children who come to this country. 
This 1s a noble charity. ; 

THE difference between the ‘old and the new in the 
ideals of an education, were forcibly brought out by 
State Supt. Draper, in his recent address before the 
Georgia State Teachers’ Association. The entire range 
of the subject was considered, including the necessary 
qualifications of teachers, the improved methods in dis- 
cipline and instruction, and the proper use of text-books. 
While special emphasis was placed on the necessity and 
dignity of skilled labor, caution was urged that the tast: 
for the beautiful be not forgotten and that the training 
of the moral sense pervade the entire work of the school. 
The ideal equipment of the teacher and the superintendent 
held a lofty place, and an earnest appeal was made to the 
people to protect the avenues of the teaching service by 
admitting only those with the necessary qualifications. 
Success in securing necessary legislation was also urged 
as the duty of every citizen, and the fact enforced that 
public opinion, however just and true it may be, was 
thwarted and hindered until it found expression in writ- 
ten law. 

THE report comes from Missouri that nearly one hun- 
dred of the students in the Chillicothe, Mo., normal 
school in that state are studying stenography. This is 
well as far as it goes, but why not add all other trades? 
Good cooking is needed, and expert cooks get higher 
wages than the stenographers. Clerks of all kinds are 
in demand, expert foremen and forewomen in all depart- 
ments of work find good employment. 


THE Hamilton (Ont.) board of education considered 
the ‘‘ Annual Kindergarten report” at a late meeting. 
(We wish readers to note that ‘‘kindergarten ” is an edu- 
cational term that is creeping in every where.—Eps.) The 
number of pupils enrolled during 1890 was 1,406; No. of 
schools 14; No. of teachers, 22; No. of students of the 
system, 82; cost of materials, $9.25. Pupils four years 
of age are to be admitted hereafter. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
INTERNATIONAL MEETING, ONTARIO, CANADA, JULY 14-17," 1891. 








OFFICERS FOR dienes. 


w. E. GARRETT, Nashville, Tenn., PRESIDENT. 

E. H. COOK, New Brunswick, N. J., SRCRETARY. 

Jj. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo., TREASURER. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICERS. 


KINDERGARTEN. Evpora L. HAILMANN, La Porte, Ind. 

ELEMENTARY. H.S. Jones, Lincoln, Neb. 

SECONDARY. F. E. PLUMMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 

HIGHER. J.J. MILs, Richmond, Ind. 

NORMAL. B. A. HINSDALE, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

SUPERINTENDENCE,. HENRY SABIN, Des Moines, Iowa. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. L. McLoutn, Brookings, 8S. D. 

ART. HANNAH J. CARTER, New York City. 

MUSIC. HERBERT GRIGGS, Denver, Co'o. 

AN ADDRESS by President Merritt KE. Gates, LL.D., Am- 
herst College. 





The object of this Association is “‘to elevate 
protession of teaching, and to promote the cause 


person interested in the work of education shall be eligible to membership on payment of TWU 
DOLLARS, and signing the Constitution, and may continue a member by the Payment of an annual 


fee of two dollars. 


PRINCIPAL § SUBJECTS TO BE DISCUSSED.; 





THE SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE. By CoOL. PARKER. 

TEACHING PATRIOTISM. By Hon. J. R. Preston, Mass. 

EPUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By Hon. W. T. 
HARRIS. 

EDUCATION IN ONTARIO. By Hon. GrorGe W. Ross. 

SPELLING REFORM. By G. E. MACLEAN. 

PEDAGOGICAL INQUIRY. By CHARLES De GARMO. 

MORAL EDUCATION. By D. J. GoGarn, Winnipeg. 

EDUCATIONAL PROPAGANDA. By Hon, A. J. Kickorr, 
N. Y. 

THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
McDONALD, Kansas. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL, NATION- 
ALUY AND INTERNATIONALLY. By Dr. Gzorce M.- 
GRANT, Kingston, Ont. 


By Jomn A. 


the character and advance the interests of the 
of popular education in the United States.” Any 
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CAARLES LUTHER WEBSTER, aged thirty-nine, died 


two weeks ago after athree weeks’ illness. He was born 
on September 24, 1851, and educated at the Fredonia 
normal school ; practiced civil engineering before going, 
in 1880, to New York to engage in business. His great 
strokes of enterprise were securing for publication the 
memoirs of Grant and Pope Leo. 


No summer school will be held this year at Niantic, 
Conn. This season the legislature failed to make 
the necessary appropriation and the 600 Connecticut 
teachers who attended last year will have to go else- 
where. This has been the only summer school re- 
ceiving support from a state board of education, in 
which tution was free. 


It is true in all the states, as well as in Maine, that the 
poor school districts are compelled to hire cheap teachers. 
State Superintendent Luce in a recent discussion of this 
subject gives as the only remedy that of consolidation 
and abolition of the district system. Of the 7,500 teach- 
ers employed 1,200 a year come tothe ungraded schools 
inexperienced. The wiping out of the district system is 
the only remedy for those who have but $50 or $75 to 
spend on their schools. 





STATE Superintendent Anderson, of California, says in 
regard to the plan of publishing text-books by the state: 
“Honesty demands that, in view of the vast appropria- 
tions required, the interest on the appropriations, the 
wear and tear of the plant, the inferiority of the books 
and their greater cost than better books could be bought 
for, I should advise any state against entering upon an 
experiment of this nature.” ‘‘The cost of books, as 
published by the state, is more than superior books 
could be purchased for in the open market, even with- 
out discount. The books are inferior in matter, adapta- 
bility, and execution.” 


In the state normal scnool at Greeley, Colorado, Presi- 
dent Thomas J. Gray is planning to extend his course 
of study and enlarge the professional work under the 
liberal policy of a board who appreciate true pedago- 
gical effort. A hundred students are enrolled and six 
teachers employed besides those who are in charge of the 
grades used in the city schools. A sixth mill tax upon 
all the taxable property of the state has been granted 
this school by the last general assembly, yielding them 
an annual income of $40,000, and making it one of the 
best endowed normal schools in the country. Good 
results may be looked for, under these conditions, 
in this first state normal school in the Rocky Mountain 
district. 


THE London board of education has appointed six 
women at a salary of $400 each, to visit schools, Here- 
tofore lady visitors have been regularly employed but 
without remuneration, the position being honorary. 
The visitors will be expected to put in as many hours’ 
work as the teachers and to furnish weekly reports to the 
board accounting for every hour of service during the 
session, 


SUPT. MAXWELL, of Brooklyn, recommends that the 
number of 162 principals and heads of departments, a 
proportion of one to each eleven teachers, be reduced to 
one to eighteen, the money thus saved to be used in pro- 
viding professional training for all new teachers. To 
increase the efficiency of teaching, the appointment of 


three teachers be assigned to instruct teachers in pen- 
manship, observation lessons, and physical culture. 
Better trained teachers and smaller classes are advo- 
cated. 
—— Pe 
VIRGINIA. 

The approaching summer will mark au era of renewea 
activity in the educational affairs of this state. The out- 
line of work contemplated tor the summer, as given below, 
indicates an earnest purpose to quicken the educational 
activities of the state, and to increase the practical useful- 
ness of the scuvols. 

Last year a temporary organization of a state educa- 
tional association was effected in connection with the 
Peabody Institute held at Lynchburg. This year the asso- 
ciation will be organized on a permanent basis at Bedfor. 
City. The association will be in session July 1, 2, and 
3. ‘The foilowing subjects among others will be discussed : 

“ Uniformity of State Examinations of Teachers,” ‘‘ Char- 
acter Building,” *‘ Compulsory Education,” * Drawing,” 
“ Physical Culture,” and ** Manual Training.” 

Among the educators of ability and distinction who are 
expected to take a prominent part in the discussion, are : 
Col. Francis W. Parker, of Cook County (Lll.) Normal 
School; Hon. W. B. Powell, superintendent of schools, 
Washington, D. C.; Hon. J. L. M. Curry, Hon. John E, 
Massey, Cap’t. C. KE. Vawter, Hon. John L. Buchanan, 
Hon. John W. Holcombe, Deputy U. 5. Commissioner of 
Education, and others. 

A conference of the county and city superintendents of 
schools of the state will be held at the same time and place. 

At this meeting these subjects amoung others will be dis- 
cussed : 

* Pablic Sentiment,” “‘ Peabody Institute,” * State Insti- 
tutes,” ** Teachers’ Salaries,”’ ** Arbor Day,” and * County 
High Schools.” 

The aim of the Peabody Lnstitutes **1s to wive the teache 
a higher ideal of his worth and work, aud a wider range o1 
thought and knowledge ; to awaken rignt motives, to sug- 
gest and stimulate guvod methods, and to inspire worthy 
effort.” 

The program of these instatutes is: 





At Bedtord City, 





$100 and railroad fare to Nashville and return. The 
expenses of a scholarship student are from 860 to $90 for 
the college year of eight months. These scholarships are 
awarded on competitive examinations to be held under the 
direction of the Department of Public Instruction, 


—— ee 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Nationa! Assqcietion. Toronto, 0 
ond Pres., W. R. Garrett, Nashville, Tenn. Sec. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

Florida State Association, Femve, March 

American Institute, Bethlehem, N. .. Suly ‘6 and 7. 

Pennsylvania State, Bedford, “July 7 T to 9. 

Teachers’ Assembly, Morehead City, June 16. 

Southern Teachers’ Assoc'n., ( Yhattanooga, ‘Tenn., July 7 and &. 

Georgia Association, Brunswick, April 28-May 1. Pres., W. R 
Thigpen, Savannah. Sec., Euler B. Smith, LaGrange 

New York State ‘Association, Saratoga, July 7-¥. Pres., James 
Milne, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Alabama State Association, East Lake, July 1-3. 
K. Powers. 

Southern Illinois Association, Mt. Veruon, Aug. 2. 
Business Educators’ Association of America, ( aS N.Y 
July 14-24. FPres., L. A. Gray, Portiand, Me. Sec. . McCord, 

New York. 

Northwestern Teachers’ Associatic n, Lake Geneva, Wis., 

1, 2, 3, and 4. 

South Carolina State Teachers’ Association. Insummer. Place 
and exact time not decided. Pres. W. H. Witberson, Winnston, 
&.C. Sec., A. Banks, Rock Hill, 8. C. 

North Carolina State Association, Morehead City, 
Pres. Chas. D. Mel ver, Charlotte, N.C. 
Sec., E. G. Harrell, —y = N.C. } : 

Missouri State, Pertle prings, June 23. 24, 25. Pres., Prof. A. ¥ 
Fivet, Mexico, Mo., Sec. Supt. A. 8. Coker, Fredericktown, Mo. 

Maryland State, Ocean City, July 6, 7, 8 Pres., Prot. Jno. E. 
McCahan, City Hall, Baltimore. Md. Sec., Albert E. Wilkerson, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Ontario, Canada, July 14, 15, 
, E. H. Cook, 


Pres., James 


July 


June 16-30. 


West V —~« an ce m, July 7. Pres. B. 8S. Morgan, 
Charlestown, W. 
Georgia State Teac hers’ Association, Brunswick, April 29-30, 


May l. Pres. H. 8. Walker, Jubneson, 
Augusta, Ga. 
Ohio State Association, July, 
Carnahan, Cincinnati, Obio 
Texas State Association, Aus.in, June 23, 24 25, 
New Jersey State Association, Asbury t ark 
Arkansas State Association, Mt. Nebo, June 22, 23. 2! 25, 26, Pres. 
J. W. Conger, Arkadelpbia, Ark. Sec,, ES. Hewen, ii. Trriite Ti) 
Tenn. State Teachers’ Association, Chattanooga, July 5. 


Augusta, Ga. Sec., A. RB. 


Chautauqua, N. Y. Pres. G,. A. 


Louisiana State Educational Association, Ruston, June 25. 
SUMMER 8S“HOOLA. 
National Summer School, Glens Falls, N. Y., July 21, three 


weeks. 

Martha's Vineyard Summer Ipstitute, begins July 1. 

Amberst Summer School, Juiv 7-August 10. 

Western Summer Schoo] ot Kindergartenand Primary Methods, 
La Porte, Ind. Courses begin June 15 and 20. 

Alfred Hail Summer School of English, French, ane 
Prudence Island, K. I. 

National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
Park, N.Y. July 6-August 14. 

Inaciana Summer School of Methods, Indiana, Ia. 
weeks. 

Summer School of Languages, Asbury Park, N.J 


German, 
Thousand tsland 
July 3, three 
,and Chicag: . 


a” E. Holt’s Normal Music School, Lexington, Mass., August 4 
Mt. Nebo Summer School, Mt. Nebo, Ark. 
Chautauc ua Summer School of Methods, Paciti 

June 24-July 7. Supt. W.8. Monroe, Manager. 
Boston School of Oratory. Summer session of five weeks opens 

July 6. Prin. Moses True Brown, 7 A Beacon St. 

Harvard University Summer School. Address Secretary Har 
vard University, Cumbridge, Mass 
Marine Biological Laboratory, Wood's Holl, Jaly 

Address H. C. Bumpus, Wood s Holl, Mass. 

Callanan Summer School ot Methods, Des Moines, 

6-11. Address C. W. Martin, DesMoines, Lowa. 
Sea Side Summer Normal, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

July. Address Prof. J. E. Rodgers, Dallas, lex. 
Lake Minnetonka Summer school, Excelsior, Mion , 

tinuing 4 weeks. H, B. McConnell, director, Excelsior, 


Grove, Cal., 


s-Aug. 2 
lowa, July 
Four weeks In 


July 7, con 
Minn, 


Peabody State Normal Institute, Troy, Alabama, August 7, five 
wecks. 
—_—_—— - #8 @ee 
FOR#LIGN 


Germuny.— With Herr v. Gossler’s retirement, many 
hopes for the future, particularly with regard to the fulfil 
ment of work already begun, will be doomed to disappoint 
ment. Count Zedlitz, bis successor, is a moderate Conse! 
vative, and the ability he displayed in defending the juru 
circu sacra as Ober Prasident of Poseu during the strained 





July 4-31, E. C. Glass, Conductor; Iustructurs, Juv. 
A. Cunningham, Miss Celeste Parmsh, Mrs. C. TI. Bart- 
kowska, Miss Ilda Meyers, Mrs. William M. Strother, J. H. 
Riddick, Db. Warwick Read, and Louis Schehimann. 

At Hampton. July 6 August 4. Prof. Chas. H. Win- 
ston, Couductor. Iustructors: Prof. Chas. H. Winston, 
Willis A. Jenkins, Prof. Hugn 8S. Bird, Miss Mamie T. 
Meredith, and Miss Aunie Winston. 

At Harrisouburg, July 6-3i. George KR. Pace, Con- 
ductor, Instructurs: W. W. Robertsou, C. E. Barglebaugh, 
principal Harrisonburg graded schovul, Miss Virgiuia Rey- 
nolds, and Miss Loula McKinney. 

For colored teachers there will be an institute at Alex- 
andria, August 3-28. Prof. Richard L. Carne, conductor. 
Instructors: Prof. Carne, Norman B. Pinn, Alexandria; 
George Stephens, Jr., Jno. F. Parker, and Miss Sarah A. 
Gfay. 

At West Poiut, July August 4. Frank Trigg, con- 
ductor. Instructors: George E. Stephens, W. B. F. ''homp- 
sou, Miss Kate Randolph. 

At Petersburg, June 16-July 17. James H. Johnston, 
conductor. Iustructors: Miss L. L. Campbell, Miss A. 
W. Poindexter, Mrs. Julia Trent, Mrs. D. I. Hayden, 
Mrs. J. H. Haynes, Walter Johnson, E. D. Scott, G. W. 
Hayes, Jas. M. Colson, and D. B. Williams. 

The State Association of colored teachers will hold its 
anuual neeting at the institute July 8. 

The Board of ‘Trustees of the Peabody Fund hasendowed 
a number of scholarships in the Peabody normal college, 
Nashville, Tenn., and Virginia has eighteen of these. 





two new assistant superintendents is asked, or that 


They are good for two years, apd are worth, per year, 





relations between the state and the archbishop, marked 
| him out for promotion. 

The decree of the minister of education that Greek com 

| position be omitted at the next (Easter) examinations in 
| ey mnuasia, has also been extended to progymania. It is 
considered that it is not as yet necessary to abolish the 
French composition in gymnasia aud pro-gymuasia, and 
the Latin composition. (Versetzungsscriptum) in the ren! 
“ymnasia. Although the Latin essay is abolished, the or: | 
| und written exercises are uot interfered with. 

The University of Berlin has the disposal of #100,000 fur 
purposes of study, left to it several years ago by professor 
Junzcken. A further $75,000 will fall in at the death of 
several legutees, who have a life interest in this sum 
Moreover, several wealthy universities’ lecturers have 
made the university their heir. And lastly, a rich American 
farmer, who studied in Berlin in the fifties, and who held e 
scholarship there, as well as having the privilege of dining 
free of cost at an institution founded for the benefit of 
poor students by a German prince, has provided in his will 


that €100,000 are to be appropriated to founding a scholar- 
ship for law and theology students. The university needed 
this addition to her revenues sadly, in consequence of the 
low rate of interest on money during the last few years. 

The * Liberal Schulverein for Kheinlund and West- 
phalen,” has summoned a gencral meeting for April 4 
and 5 in Hagen, to discuss the hearing of the Berlin 
school conference on the development of realschulev. 
Dr. Holzmuller, director of the gewerbescbule in Hageo 
has undertaken to draw up the report of the resoiutions 
arrived at by the meeting. 


A g004 suggestion—if your blood is impure, 
take Hvod's Sarsaparilla. 


if you feel tired 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


BUSINESS BOOKKEEPING. A manual of modern methods 
in recording business transactions. Common school 
elition.—Single entry. By George E. Gay, Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 93 pp. 75 cts. 

The author has endeavored in this book to present the 
methods of the best accountants. The transactions are 
taken from the records of actual business, and are com- 
plete and representative within their limits. He has 
presented the subject in such a simple way that very 
young pupils even will find no difficulty in understand- 
ing it. In the opening part full directions are given to 
the teacher as to the method of carrying on commercial 
transactions in the school. We see in this plan, as laid 
down, great possibilit:es for a live teacher to interest the 
school in this most useful of arts. The introduction 
gives a few necessary definitions and _ illustrations. 
Chapter I. treats of accounts in general, and chapters I. 
to VI.of forms of accounts. In chapter VII. various forms 
of business paper are explained and the appendix gives 
abbreviations and a dictionary of business words and 
phrases. The leading points in the chapters are covered 
by questions at the end of each chapter. 


SIXPENNY ATLAS. Edinburgh and London: W. & A, 
K. Johnston. 46 pp. . 


For a cheap atlas this is very complete, and the maps 
are well made. First the continents are given, then 
maps of the grand divisions with the different countries, 
and after that maps of each country with the smaller 
political divisions. One of the noticeable features con- 
sists of maps of the great European cities and their sur- 
roundings. 





A GEOGRAPHY PLAN FOR THE GRADES OF THE COMMON 
ScHooL. By C. A. McMurry, Ph. D. of the state nor- 
mal school, Winona, Minn. Winona: Jones & Kroeger, 
printers. 

The author has laid out a plan of geography teaching 
extending from the third to the seventh grades of the 
common school, and it is so arranged that the pupil goes 
from country to country and continent to continent and 
does not waste any time in duplicating his work. Aga 
foundation for his after knowledge he studies local food 
products ; building materials ; clothing ; roads, bridges, 
and local commerce ; local surface features, and home 
government. Then the study of the state is taken up, 
and afterward tiers of states, etc. The author’s remarks 
on the relation of geography to other studies and to 
methods of teaching are practical and useful. Many 
—— will no doubt find great help from this little 
book. 


CIviL GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED States. By W. 
C. Hewitt, superintendent of schools, Three Rivers. 
Mich. Lansing, Mich.: Henry R. Pattengill, publish- 
er. 108 pp. 25 cts. 

This book is intended to promote the study of the con- 
stitution of the United States. After each section of the 
constitution are questions relating to the same, and at 
intervals are extracts from the speeches and writings of 
noted men. The tabulated portions of the book will 
greatly assist the student in getting a clear idea of our 
government. The author has done well to advise the 
teacher to connect all civil instruction with the life of 
the teacher. If this is not done, what he learns will do 
very little toward making him a better citizen. 


OUTLINES, TABLES, AND SKETCHES IN UNITED STATES 
History. By S. Laura Ensign, A.M. Chicago: A. 
Flanagan. 82 pp. 


Whatever the text-book on history a great part of the 
success of the teaching depends on the tact and judg- 
ment of the teacher. It requires an experienced teach- 
er, however, to make a satisfactory text-book, one that 
is at gg Bag og and suited to the needs of the 
schools, is little book shows that the author has a 
proper appreciation of the requirements, His sugges- 
tions for the teacher contain few words, but a great deal 
of practical help. Most of the book is in tabular form, 
the four periods.—aboriginal, discovery and exploration, 
colonial, and nationality—being sub-divided and each 
topic treated in its details. For instance, each adminis- 
tration is taken up in turn and the principal events 
given, with special attention to the political history. In 
the topical study of U.S. history this book could be 
used in connection with any good text-book on the sub- 
ject. 

Eigut Books or Casar’s GALLIC War. By William 
Rainey Harper, Ph. D., and Herbert Cushing Tolman, 
Ph. D. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Ameri- 
can Book Co, 502 pp. $1.20. 


In this volume are furnished three sides to the study 
of Cesar that modern methods seem to require, by two 
of the best known classical scholarsin the country. One 
of the special features of the volume is the indication of 
every new word with full-faced type. This will show 
the student at a glance how far he can trust his memory 
to remember Latin words. The topics for study after 
the first four books will belp him constantly to re- 
view grammatical principles. In the vocabulary the 
number of times each word occurs in the text is indi- 
cated, by means of which the student can see the vocab- 
ulary value of the word. The notes not only furnish 
information in reference to what is obscure, but allow a 
comparison of idioms, phrases, and petrified expressions 
as they occur in ‘ Cesar.” The grammatical references 
are placed below the text where they are of the most 
service, The introduction will be found y in- 


teresting and valuable, as it includes a life of Cesar, the 
history of Gaul, Germany, and Britain, and a sketch of 
the method of Roman warfare, so arranged that the 
facts make a continuous narrative and can be referred 
to by references to the text. An attractive feature con- 
sists of portraits of Csesar at different ages. [Illustra- 
tions of an excellent — are liberally scattered 
through the book. For clearness and beauty the maps 
will be greatly admired. The binding is handsome and 
substantial and the typography will stand comparison 
with the best in that line. 


CHAPTERS on the Theory and History of Banking. By 
Prof. Chas. F. Dunbar. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnams’ Son’s, 199 pp. $1.25. 


Banking isa subject that is not Nant clearly understood, 
except by those connected with banks or those who have 
considerable business with theseinstitutions. A treatise 
on this subject therefore, by so high an authority in polit- 
ical science as Prof. Dunbar will be welcomed by earn- 
est students. These chapters were produced to supply 
the want felt for some convenient statement of ordinary 
banking operations. To the chapters devoted to such 
operations it was found useful to add others relating to 
the history of certain of the great banks and banking 
systems. Among the institutions that receive attention 
are the banks of Amsterdam, France, England, and 
Germany, and the national banks of the United States. 
The student of politics will be well repaid by a study 
of this pook, for money certainly has a large influence 
on the history of the world. 


A LITERARY MANUAL OF FOREIGN QUOTATIONS. AN- 
CIENT AND MODERN. Compiled by John Devoe Belton. 
New York and London: G. P. Putas Sons. 1891. 
249 pp. $1.50. 


This is not merely a dry compilation of foreign 
phrases, but a collection of such phrases as have been 
often quoted by authors, orators, and others with an 
extract of the book, —_, or other production of which 
they form a part. The plan is a new one and will 
become popular. The extracts are from the best authors 
of America, England, France, Germany, Italy,and other 
countries, illustrating phases from the Latin, Italian 
French, and German languages. The quotations from 
each language are indexed separately. The book will be 
of great value to the literary student. 


PLaTo’s GorGIAs. Edited on the Basis of Deuschle- 
Cron’s Edition by Gonzalez Lodge, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. Boston and London: Ginn & Company. 1891. 
$1.75. 

If any thinker still lives it is Plato, and among his 
works not one is more full of modern thought than 
‘* Gorgias.” This dialogue takes us back to the times of 
Socrates and Pericles, when Athens was in her glor 
because the arts of culture were then most highly valued. 
This man Gorgias was first seen by the Athenians when 
he was sent by the inhabitants of Leontini, 427 B. C., to 
plead for assistance against their enemies. He was suc- 
cessful, for he charmed the people by the magic art of 
speaking he had so successfully cultivated. He went 
home, but the charm of Athens was too much for him, 
so he returned to the city of culture where he was at once 
surrounded by the best families of the state, who paid 
him large tuition for the privilege for his instruction. 
His greatest triumphs were earned on the great festival 
occasions when he captivated all classes. But the influx 
of other teachers soon disgusted him and he left Athens 
and spent his timein Thessaly. This edition of this dia- 
logue of Plato’s is the best we haveseen. To all Greek 
scholars we would give it a warm commendatory letter 
of introduction. 


PiccioLa. From the French of X. B. Saintine. Chicago : 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00. 


We venture to predict that this will not be the least 
popular of the volumes in the “‘ Laurel Crowned Tales” 
series. The fortunes of the Count de Charney and the 
flower in the courtyard, upon which he bestowed so 
much care, are described in a delightful manner; and 
this leads up to a charming love episode. Teresa, the 
Italian prisoner’s me age possesses most of the quali- 
ties that are admirable in woman. One of the most 

leasing features of the story is the glimpse it gives of 
Napoleon, Josephine, and other historical characters. 


On SELF-CULTURE. By John Stuart Blackie, professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. New York 
and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 1891. 20 cents; 
by mail, 28 cents. 

This little 64-page volume treats of intellectual, phys- 
ical, and moral culture, and contains in small space a 
vast amount of excellent advice. It will help hundreds 
of young teachers to make a right start, or set themright 
if they are on the wrcng track. Although the book is 
published especially for teachers it will make profitable 
reading for all, no matter what their calling, who wish 
to ——. The suggestions on physical culture dre 
specially recommended to the many who are disposed to 
neglect that necessary of education. 

his volume is one of a series of exceedingly valuable 
yet yo 4 books issued by this firm. Money invested in 
such books returns many fold to the teacher. The other 
volumes on the History of Education, Principles of Edu- 
cation, Life of Pestalozzi, should be in the hands of 
every advancing teacher. 


{Tux American Citizen. By Charles F. Dole. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 1891. 320pp. $1.00. 
We find this book comprehensive and yet the language 
used is so simple, and the illustrations so well chosen, 
that a child will find little trouble in apprehending the 
author’s meaning. It is also unusually free from all 
sorts of prejudice, political or otherwise. Where there 
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is a difference of opinion the views of both sides are 
given. Of course in so extensive a subject only the 
main points could be set forth, but they have been sg 
presented as to engage the interest of even the youngest 
pupils. Taking as his starting points the home, the 
school-room, and the playground, and formulating their 
laws he proceeds by degrees to the school district, the 
township, the county, the state, the nation, and last of 
all sets forth the rules that govern the intercourse be- 
tween nations. He divides duties into political. econ. 
omic, social, and international. The teacher will find 
the book of great value in teaching pupils their duties to 
each otber and to their country. It is a strange over- 
aight for the author in his dedication to have left out the 
name of Jefferson, probably the best representative of 
patriotic American citizenship of the Revolutionary 
period. 


Lire OF THACKERAY. By Herman Merivale and Frank 
T. Marzials. London: Walter Scott. 24 Warwick 
Lane., New York: 3 East 14th street. 254 pp. 40 cts. 


The student of literature is always ready for any light 
that may be thrown on such a career as that of Thack- 
eray ; and who should be able to do this better than one 
like Mr. Merivale who was personally acquainted with 
him. To be sure the friend of a biographer is likely to 
be more or less prejudiced in favor of his subject, but 
the fund of anecdote and personal reminiscence he pos- 
sesses far outweighs any disadvantages that may come 
from that score. The author has faithfully portrayed 
the traits of this most lovable man, one who in his life- 
time was constantly pained because he was misunder- 
stood. Unfortunately Mr. Merivale, was only able to 
finish the first six chapters of the book. The task 
was completed by Mr. Marzials and he was given all the 
assistance possible from the members of the Thackeray 
family. The biography has been prepared with great 
care, and will be welcomed with pleasure by admirers of 
the great novelist. 


REPORTS. 


REPORT OF THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION OF ONTARIO, 1890. G- 
W. Ross, minister. Toronto: printed by Warwick & Sons. 


This book of nearly four hundred and fifty closely printed 
pages contains detailed statistical reports of the schools, and also 
special reports from the counties. These show that most of the 
schools are in a good condition and improving. There are also 
reports on higher institutions, free libraries, normal! schools, etc. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF 

IrHaca, N. Y., 1890. L. C. Foster, superintendent. 

The simple expedient of allowing those whose record in regard 
to tardiness during the week has been perfect go home a half 
hour earlier on Friday afternoon, has uced the amount of tar- 
diness 65 per cent. since 1887. The plan of exempting for examin- 
ations for promotion in June those pupils who were placed in the 
honor section for attendance, punctuality, conduct, and scholar- 
ship worked satisfactorily. 

Report OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF THE TOWN OF PITTS- 

FIELD, MAss. Thomas H. Day, superintendent. 

During the year an unpleasautness arose over the superintend- 
ent’s criticisms in his report of improvements on the high school 
building, which he considered unsatisfactory. The superintend- 
ent recommends the appointment of a scbool visitor, saying that 
he is — to perform properly this work and also his various 
other duties. 


MAGAZINES. 


Babyhood for May contains an article on ‘‘ Chronic Throat Trou- 
bles Resultiog from Diphtheria and Scarlet Fever, and how to Pre- 
vent Them,” by Dr. D. Bryson Delavan, which lays stress on the 
fact, not generally known, that a considerable proportion of 
catarrhal diseases of the throat and nose have their origin in one 
of the above complaints. 

“The Three Fates,” a new novel by F. Marion Crawforé, opens 
attractively in the May number of the Home-Maker. It is the 
story ot a young journalist, and the scenes are laid in New York. 

A brilliant serial story by Howard Pyle, entitled ‘A Modern 
Aladdin,” illustrated from drawings by the author, has just been 
begun in Harper's Bazar. 

Edwin Lasretter Bynner has written a story for boys and girls, 
entitled, * A Cruise in a Soap-bubble,” the first part of which ap 
peared in Harper’s Young se for May 5. The story is appro- 
priately illustrated by Frank Verbeck. : 

The publishers ot the Arena announce that their subscription 
list has more than doubled during the past six months. The May 
number, which closes the third volume, contains a remarkably 
fine picture of the Rev. Minot J. Savage, made trom a recent pho- 
tograph of the great liberal divine. In this issue Mr. 8.vage ap- 

ars in a debate with Julian Hawthorne op the subject, “Is 
Epsrituahesn worth Investigating?” 

Every Thursday has been consolidated with the Christian at 
Work. Dr. Robinson, editor of the former, will have charge of 
the Iltustrated Department and “ The Christian Life.” ; 

George Witliam Curtis writes the leading contributed article in 
Learner and Teacher for May on “ Civil Service Reform and the 
— oneal a paper full of striking facts and original 
thought. Tu 

The May number of the Educational Review bas a peculiar inter- 
est to many use of its containing probably the last public ex- 
oression of the late lamented Doctor Howard Crosby—a brief 
acticle on ** Religion in the Common Schools :” and also an article 
on “ My Pedagogic Aubsbicgreety left unfinished by the late 
R, H. Quick, the widely-read author of “ Educational Retorm- 
ers.” 925 Be other contributors are Ex-President Horace 
Davis, Prof. DeGarmo, and Prof. Salmon, 


” 
oe 


When things are at their worst, ’tis said, 
Then luck will c , and what we dread 
Will have its termination. 
But this remark, though very true, 
If you are ill, don’t seem to you, 
‘oO have much application. 
But it does, just the same ; and here’s some encouragement to 
help you out of this morbid state ot mind: 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN :—“I was entirely cured of neuralgia 
by the use of your Compound Oxygen Treatment,” Mrs. G. W. 
ALENTINE, New Douglas, IL., July 30, 1889. ‘ 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN:—“I have tound relief in neuralgia 
and hay fever by the use of your Compound Oxygen Treatment. 
D. C. CHAPMAN, Jr., 92 Sixth avenue, klyn, N. Y. 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN:—"I have used your Compound Oxy- 
gen Treatment, and believe it to be the finest tonic tor general 
ad lever used.” WrrHERS ADICK, Yorkville, 8. C., April 15, 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN:--“I used your Compound Oxygen 
Treatment four years ago for bronchial trouble and extreme de 
bility. As a co uence that is remedied.” Mrs. M 
ATCHESON, DuBcis, Pa., by | 1889, 

That’s good evidence, but there’s heaps more in a 200-page book 
that will b. sent to you free of charge if you will send your name 
and address to Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or 120 Sutter street, San Cal. 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 3 


TRE WORLD, 
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SOLD ALL OVER 
“SROVGVSM HOTS MOA 


@ THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. @ 


BEECHAM’S Pits 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 


Billous 2 Nervous Disorders 


MEN, WOMEN "& "CHILDREN 
Subject, 


1s the most nonin’ Antidgte yet discovered. 
the premier Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick 


Tt ts 


Headache, Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, 
etc.;and is found especially efficacious and remedial by 
FEMALE SUFFERERS. ° 

Long minent for their health-restoring and 
life-giving properties, BEECHAM’S PILLS 
have an unprecedented demand and the Largest Sale of 
any Pateot Medicine in the World. PRICE, 25 
CENTS PER BOX, 
Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, st. 
Helens, Lancashire, England. B.F, ALLEN Co., 
= hy a ae United States, 365 4 367 Canal St., 

ho | if your drugcist does not keep them’ 

will be = agecuan PILLS on receipt of price—but 


ease mention this publication in ordering. 
LOLI II I 


— FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Lathes for wood 
and metal work. 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mau. 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 

ll Ruby Street, RocKFoRD, IT L. 
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NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS, 


|. These schools are for residents of the State who 
| ‘otens intend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 
| 
| 








€®~ Diplomas of these schools ase licenses for 
life to —. in the Schools of the Sta’ 
: soe Fen 3 ‘erm begins the first Podukes of Sep- 

em 

| APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
| one of these schools should ap pply to his Schooi 
| Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forw: a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it be sent b 
— to the school to which the appointment 





| ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
| years of age, of good moral charaeter, and pass 
an examination at the school entered in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indica that these sub- 
jects can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 
vt Geography, . Writing and Spe 


A DIPLOMA from a Doliese, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a lst or 2nd grade 
Cc eonaalestoner"s Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
€ntrance Examination. 

EXPENSES.—There are noexpenses for tuition. 
or the use of text books,and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 
Cuas. D. McLean, LL.B 
.. JAMES M. CasseTy, Px.D 


Jno. M. MILneg, A.M. 
FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
AMES M. MILNE, PH.D. 
....E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Fox Hovpen, LL.B. 
Tuo. B. STOWELL, P#.D 


aan yan eae trom teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 
principal of the school where the work was per- 
lormed, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters compiete for the Normal Courses: 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Political 
Geography, American History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 


We 
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McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
roopperand ts BELLS 


MES ND BELLS. 
y -A,--, Name this paper. 
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JUST READY. 
A GRAND NEW BOOK FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, 


EPITOME OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY 


By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., 
Revised by John Hardiman, A.M. With maps and many illustrations. 
Ancient and Medizval. 473 pp. 12mo. $1.20, postpaid. 

“The modern historian has a very different work before him from that of the historian of a 
century ago. Instead of the chronicles of wars and conquests, acconnts of the daily life of the 
people now bold a prominent place. The writer has performed his work throughout in the spirit of 
the modern historian. There are several colored maps of great clearness and beauty, and many ilus- 
trations showing ubjects of architecture and art, besides coins, inscriptions, etc. One of the excel- 
lent points of the work is the relief given to great events. The descriptions of ~ people—the mapn- 
ners, the customs, and the mstitutions—will make it a popular book in the home as well as the 
schoo!.”” Itis an important addition to our text-books on history. Correspondence invited. Cir- 
culars and sample pages mailed for request. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


Crocker’s Method of Teaching Geography. Notes of Lessons, by LUCRETIA 
CROCKER, member of the board of Supervisors, Boston Public Schools. Scents. 55 cents, 


Taylor's Notes of Lessons for Young Teachers. With models from actual examin- 
ation papers. By JoHN TayLor. l6mo. Cloth. 30 cents. 5% cents. 


Fables, Anecdotes, and Stories for Teaching Composition. The bright, interesting 
subject-matter contained in this little volume is attractive and instructive, and in the training 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., - 15 .B Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
in last number, we mean. 


Our “ad.” Did you read it 
YES, I] PAYS! You might better join the procession, and send your surplus 


—— Books to the old reliable House for exchange or 
“s We have an immense quantity and variety, 

: r - 2 . \ , » $2.50; i ) 

SPEGIAL | monwealth, 2 vols. 8vo. Reduced to $2.50; or gilt toy 

seemed $3.00. 

C. M. BARNES, 75-77 Wabash Ave, CHICAGO. 


By the way, if you are iatenested in Drawing, send 50 cents for a sample set of 
Holmes New Drawing Series and Manual, Complete in 3 Nes. 


SCHOOL BOOKS SBOUCHT. 


I solicit consignments of School and College Text-Books in any quantity and in any condition. 
Prompt and liberal settlements have made this house the popular medium among teachers every- 
where through which to affect clearances of supertious School Books. My facilities tor handlm 
these books are unequaled. Any Publisher or Banker can give you information as to my financia 
responsibility. 


D. A. ALLEN, 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


Part I. 








second hand or 


new, of various Readers and other books, eminently suitable 
for Supplementary Reading, at very low rates. They're 
economical. Write to us. 


Gaskel’s Complete Compendium of Penmanship 
—the old favorite (listed at $1.) sent post-paid, for 40 cents in 
stamps. Perfectly new. Also Bryce’s American Come- 











TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Tracers Co-Operative Association, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Advertises and pays for vacancies. Incorporated Co. 
Largest cities patronize it. Joinit. Bors Crry, Ipano. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER! 

67 Superintendencies and fF penetpatabios Salaries 
$5 to S300. = High School Positions (many of them 
for ladies) salaries 84) to $1.54 

7% College Positions—Salaries $500 to $2,900. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 








THE GREAT 

TEACHERS :—We have over 400 positions to fill. 
from $900 to $2,400 per year. 
per month. Primary from $35 


Cc 


hy ny from $530 per month, to $166 per month. 
$100. Most of the vacancies we have are in } 


SOUTH-W EST. 
ommence work in September. Superintendencies renee 
| from pe & 


Kansas, Nebraska, N. 


90 . 
ple and Colorado. Register i A. tt you want advancement or change location. Address, with stamp, 


. TOPEKA CO-OPERATIVE 
F. S. FLUKE, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Quincy street, TOPEKA, KAN, 





THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Form No. 10 with full particulars, for two 
W. A. CHUATE & CO., Props., 


has some good news for good 
teachers with good records. 
-cent stamp. REGISTRATION FREE. 


H. P. FRENCH, Manager, 508 Broadway, ALBANY, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 


AGENCIES. 


Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton P)., 


New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 


42 Richardson 


Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 120% So. Spring ‘St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington, Bidg., Portiand,Ore. 





THE NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Endorsed by State, County, and City Supts. 
Northwest and South, for men, $800 to $2,500 ; 
Register betore the rush. 


Good places at good salaries. Positions in West 
, women, $700 to $1,650. Send stamp for bianks 


* We pay for vacancies.’ 


Dr. GEO. L. McCUEN, Treas., BOISE CITY, IDAHO. 





TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign ey, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for niversities, Col- 
Schools, Families, and Churcees. Circulars 
ot ice schools ully recommended to 
parents, Selling and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City. 





NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Positions W Northw So t, 
$2,300. Doms Gare purest, uth and Hast, $800 to 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 


ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
M. V. BIpaoop, Manager, 
Box 1968. NEW YORK CITY.” 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


PERHAPS 


You would just fit one of those piaces for which 
we are trying to find the right teacher. 

Let us know your line of work and what sort of 
a position you re. 


HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, 
100 Bible House, NEW YORE. 











School officials wanting teachers for next fall 
their needa, W Wide awake teachers 


agency has no 
blank. 


who are desirous of securing better 
now, so we can have sufficient time to get well acquainted with 
connection other teachers’ agency 


| ESTABLISHED IN 
1880. 

have already begun to consult us in reference to 

positions for next year 


with any or bureau. 


M. HARRINCTON. Prop’r, No. 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


x. poqmens Se. —— Seminaries, Church 
Schools, &c. * aries Mw to U0. 

48 for Music, 41 for Art, 3; for Elocution, 19 for French, 

12 for German and French, & for Special Supervisors of 

SPECIAL—GENERAL, oo Drawing, Penmanship, &c Salaries $400 to 

1. 

-~Music, male and female, Over 30) for grade teachers a salaries of $2 to ta 

PECIA $5 to $800; Art and Music oe month. lv Directors ro Music.—Salaries 850 to 

_—— Senvined igilathe matics and ont, eae pr — - ory cumior ee. — 

$900 board ; Elocution ; Elocu y : oa 

ae, See, Se  owettins and Book Keeping. didates to recommend. Send for our Manual. Address, 
lady, $80 or over with board ; Art, German, French ; J. ALBERT, Manager, 

Book keeping, Penmanship and Drawing, $75 ) per mo. ; | The School and College Bureau ELMnURsT, IL. 


Elocution, Rhetoric, History, male, $1000; brof. of Latin, 
$2400, ete, etc. GENERAL WANTS—It is probable that 
by the time this reaches the reader we shall have 
nearly 1000 vacancies on our books. The rush is far 
above that of any former year, and includes every 
grade of work. © irculars free. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 





NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Wants good teachers. Sends hundreds of persona/ 
letters to School Boards. Has hundreds of positions 
Join it 























The Penn'’a Educ pational Bureau. a. INT ROD CED 
205 N. 7th St. (H) Allentown, Pa. TEACHER SCHOOL - 
OF FICERS, 
For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 an 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago. Orville Brewer, Manager. ey 
WNULLE BREWER. , 
AMERICAN AND FOREICN % ne vo oeansorn st. Chicago. 








Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to omen, schools, and families, su- 
perior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses torevery department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Endorsed by State, County and City Superintendents. 
More positions than teachers. Join it. Boise City, Ipano. 


Prompt— Eficient— Business-tike. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 


Keeps record of thee BEST TEACHERS 


in all departments. Employers served without 


charge. 
NO FEE for Registration. Commission ouly. 
Vacanc —- in variety. Form for — 


HUYSSOON, 
2 W. 14th a ‘he York. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont St. BOSTON, 10 MoT Building, 





P. 
Late R. E. on ERY, 








L, MiNN. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TRACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Has a large number of vacancies to fill before 
the ist of September. Many teachers have al- 
ready aay ay but more arerequired to enable 
this A cy to place “the right teacher in the 
right p .” Centre of business near centre of 
papuistion ‘of the U.S. Now is the time to regis- 
ter tor Fall schools. Address for information, 


Cc. B. RUGGLES, Room C. 


Studio ——s 

Good teachers recomme ®, seal officers. 
Good piaces for successtui teachers. Circulars vo 
application. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 


8 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 





Pauace Hore Burpine, CINCINNATI, O. 
Educated Salesmen to handle a super- 





WANTED. (or'line of school Address, 
J. M. OLCOTT, 9 West 1éth St. New York 





ORGANS, 27 Stops, S20, 
Write for Catalegue. aces 
Dan’! F. Beatty, W ashingtwa, ¥ 


BEATTY'S 
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Cet Hood’s 


If you have made up your mind to buy Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla do not be induced to take any other. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses superior curative 
power by virtue of its peculiar combination, pro- 
portion and preparation. Be sure to get Hood’s, 

“In one store the clerk tried to induce me to 
buy their own instead of Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
But he could not prevail on me to change. I told 
him I knew what Hood's Sarsaparilla was, I had 
taken it, was perfectly satisfied with it, and did 
not want any other.” Mrs, ELLA A. GOFP, 61 
Terrace Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 








Stop that 
Curonic Couey Now! 


For if you do not it may become con- 
sumptive. For Consumption, Scrofula, 
General Debility and Wasting Diseases, 
there is nothing like 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Itime and Soda. 


It is almost as palatable as milk. Far 
better than other so-called Emulsions, 
A wonderful flesh producer, 


Scott’s Emulsion 


There are poor imitations. Get the genuine.{ 














ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., NEW YORK. 
(Opposite the American Book Company.) 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larged by a new and elegant addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. Teachers and 
school officers can obtain pleasant rooms for 
one dollar per day and upwards. Within a radi- 
ous of a few blocks from the Hotel are all the 
Educational publishers of the city. The Ameri- 
can Book Company, the largest Educational Pub- 
lishers in the world are directly posite the 
Hotel, The well-known Taylor's Restaurant is 
,connected with the St. Denis. Prices are very 
moderate. WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 








BUSTS and BAS-RELIEFS 
for Decorative Pur- 


STATUARY: 


vamphlet sent FREE 
PLASTER CASTS for Artiste ® 
inasreaanc ATT STUCIBS 
C. HENNECKE CO., MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
ANDO 207 WaBASH AvENUE, CHICAGO. 
TO BOTANICAL CLASSES: 


A practical botanist will furnish freshly gath 
ered specimens for Analysis, of the 


‘Flora of the Highlands of the Hudson,” 


on reasonable terms, during the season. Address 
“PRACTICAL BOTANIST,” 


COLD SPRING, Putnam Co., N. Y. 


“ AMERICAN WOODS ” 


A book on Woods, containing act- 
ual and authentic specimens. (See re- 
view in March 4th issue, SCHOOL JouR 


0¢ NAL). 
PREPARATIONS OF WOODS ror MICROSCOPE anp 
STEREOPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS for invita- 
tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circulars. 


R. B. HOUCH, Lowville, N. Y 














WE OFFER 


$1.00 PER WORD 


for any word in the English language not found in 

Webster’s Eneyclopedic Dictionary. Provided 

we are paid 10 cents for every word 

dictionary and net found in any other Universal dic- 

tionary published. It contains fully 25,000 more words 
hrases, and definitions than Webster's Internationa’ 
ictionary. Agents wanted. Write for circulars and 

partones to WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY PUBLISH- 
NG CO., Lakeside Building, Chicago. 





Parp ~ PRICE, 


your 1s woo. 0G Elgin PYPEWTIIED, cocencs.. 


The invention of and expert in the Elgin Watch 
Works. A useful, as well as instructive and enter- 
taining instrument, requiring no previous knowledge 
of = iting to operate perfectly. Mailed on receipt 
of price. Agents wanted. Circulars 
Novelty Typewriter Co., Oswego, N. Y. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ Desk. 


Do you want ink? Of course you do. 
Equally of course you want to save money. 
The Barnes Manufacturing Co., of 751 
Broadway, New York City, are making an 
extraordinary offer to boards of education 
and principals of schools in order to intro- 
duce Barnes’ inks, which are among the 
best in the market. They will send you, 
express or freight paid and guaranteed to 
be satisfactory, twelve quarts jet black ink 
or twelve quarts Barnes writing fluid. 
with one nickel-plated ink-stand with two 
handsome flint glass wells with covers— 
all for five dollars, which is certainly 
worth twelve dollars, as you can figure 
for yourself. Be sure to mention THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





Competent teachers looking for posi- 
tions are always concerned to know what 
agencies are enterprising and progressive, 
The New American Teachers’ Agency, has 
its center of business near center of 
population of the U. 8. It hasa large 
number of vacancies to fill before the ist 
of September. Many teachers have already 
registered but more are required to enable 
this agency to place ‘‘ the right teacher in 
the right place.” Now is the time to reg- 
ister for fall schools. Address for infor- 
mation. C. B. Ruggles, room C., Palace 
Hotel Building, Cmcinnati, O. 


You must have a type-writer ; you have 
settled that question. The Remington 
Standard Typewriter, presents practical 
results achieved by the best inventive and 
mechanical skill, aided by capital and ex- 
perience gained during the fifteen years 
in which it has been in the front rank 
among the standard writing machines of 
the world. Send for illustrated catalogue 
to Messrs, Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


The Simplex Printer is indeed one of the 
wonderful inventions of the age. Itisa 
remarkably convenient copying apparatus. 
It requires no washing, and is about the 
simplest and cheapest process ever in- 
vented for duplicating writings or draw- 
ings. Its work is an exact fac simile of 
ordinary writing. Drawings can be re. 
produced in several colors at one printing. 
One hundred copies of the original can be 
produced in twenty minutes. The original 
is written on any ordinary paper, with any 
pen, and from this one hundred copies 
can be made, or with an original written 
on the typewriter, fifty copies can be pro- 
duced quickly without trouble. Agents 
wanted everywhere, Send for circulars 
and samples of work to Lawton & Co., 96 
Church street, New York. 


A census sup plement to Maury’s geog- 
raphy has been published, showing in a 
very ye form the area and popula- 
tion of the states and territories each 
decade from 1850 to 1890. In addition 
there is given a map of the “ center of 
population,” indicating the point it occu- 
pied every ten years during the past 
century. The most extensive tables are 
those giving the populations of fifty prin- 
cipal cities in the order of their rank, and 
the cities and towns having a population 
of over 8,000 in 1890, according to the 
official figures, Those desiring this sheet 
for use in the schools should write to the 
University Publishing Co., 66 & 68 Duane 
street, New York. 


School graduating classes will be inter- 
ested in reading the followir~ lettters re- 
ceived by Mr. E. R. Stockwe of 19 John 
street, New York, manufact .zer of pins 
for schools, classes, clubs and societies, 
class rings, and badges, and medals for 

raduation. Mr. R. Bingham, Bingham 
School, North Carolina, writes: ‘‘ Mr. 
Stockwell is the most satisfactory manu- 
facturer of medals with whom I have ever 
dealt.” Mr. V. V. LeRoy, of the school 
committee at Asbury Park, writes: ‘“‘Surer- 
intendent Ireland, the graduating class, 
and all who have seen the medals, are 
greatly pleased with them, and if I have 
anything to do with ordering medals for 
next year’s commencement you may look 
for another order.” John W. Hoyt, pres- 
ident of the University of Wyoming, 
writes : ‘‘To say that the order has been 
filled to my satisfaction is hardly suffi- 
cient; You have executed it with such 
promptness, so faithfully, and with such 
excellent taste, that we are delighted with 
the result.” 





Dr. E. E. Wurre, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Supt. G. I. ALDRICH, Quincy, Mass. 

Prin. CHARLES F. KING, Boston, Mass. 

H. P. Smirn, formerly Heaa Drawing Teacher, 


Brookiyn, N. Y. : 
Prof, JOHN WOODHULL, College for Training of 
Teachers. Cit 


N. Y. City. 
Supt, W. J. BALLARD, Jamaica, L. I. 
Prot. LyMAN D. Stra, Hartford. Conn. 
Miss SARAH ARNOLD, Supt. of Public Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss CAROLINE T, HAVEN, Felix Adler’s School, 


- ¥. City. 
Prof. AusTIN C. APGAR, Nor. School, Trenton, 


Supt. I. FREEMAN HALL, Leominster, Mass. 
Prof. B. A, HINSDALE, University of Michigan. 


Send by Postal Card for Cir- 
culars and Club Rates. 





SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, N. Y. i 
CHARLES F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF METHODS, LANGUAGES, SCIENCE, ETC., 


WILL HOLD ITS SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION AT 
GLENS FALLS, N.Y., between Saratoga and Lake George 
Three and One-half Weeks, beginning July 21st, 1891. 
FACULTY, 


1s9l. 


L. A. BUTTERFIELD, Ph.D., Emerson College of 
Oratory, Boston. 

Dr. THOMAs HuME, University of North Caroling. 

Prof. WALTER 8S. PERRY, Pratt Institute, Brook 


yn. 
Miss STELLA SKINNER, formerly of Winona, Minn. 
Prof. Orro H. L. SCHWETSKY, Oswego, N. Y. 
Miss ANNA B. BABLAM, Principal Tra.ning 
School, Lewiston, Me. 
GustAF LARSSON, Principal Sloyd School, Bostop 
Dr. E. A. SHELDON, Oswego, N. Y. 
Dr. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester, Mass. 
Prof. J. J. MAPEL, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Prof. JAMES M. SAWIN, Providence, R. I. 
Prof. 8. T. Dutton, Brookline, Mass. 
Dr. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 
And many others. 


¢ Managers, 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


At ASBURY PARK, N. J., and at CHICAGO, ILL. 


Best advantages for learning Conversation. Normal Courses for Teachers. 
circulars address, ° 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
W. Madison ®@quare, NEW YORK. Auditorium, CHICAGO. 


H. E. HOLT’S NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL, ©*3;NG7O%. 


FOR THE STUDY OF NORMAL METHODS AS APPLIED TO MUSIC. 
The Eighth Annual Session of three full weeks will open TUESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 4, 1891, and close with 
graduating exercises and concert, WEDNESDAY EVENING, AUGUST 26. 
H. E. Holt, Director, assisted by the following eminent Instructors and Lecturers 


For 





Dr. C. Wesley Emerson, Pres. Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory, the largest and most ad- 
vanced School of Oratory in America. Dr. Larkin Dunt:.n, Head-Master Boston Normal School : 
Thos. M. Balliet, Supt. Public Schools, Springfield, Mass; A. E. Winship, Editor N. E. Journal of Fduca 
tion; Louis C. Elsen, the eminent musical lecturer and critic; Miss Josephine Rand, author of © Prac 
tical Method of Singing °j Miss =ara L. Dunning, and others. Send for circulars containing all informa 
tjon. Address A. M. H Lr, Secretary, Box 109, LEXINGTON, Mass. 








ELOCUTION axv ORATORY—THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


The Summer Session of the National School of Elocution and 
Crater, will be held at Thousand Island Park, New York, JULY 6 
to AUGUST 14. Scientific Work. Reasonable Rates. {unstructive Circu- 
lars sent on application to 


SILAS S. NEFF, Principal, 14'4 Arch Street, PHILA. 














The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
i851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —i89' 


JANUARY 1, 1891. 


Assets, $11,252,639.54. Liabilities, $10,382,057.77. Surplus, $870,581.77. 





If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below 
and send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an 
“estimate” but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid-up insurance 


which would appear in a Policy issued at your age. 


I was born on the day of in the year. 


My name is 


My address is 


Miss Arnold's Sewing Cards. 


TO BE USED WITH PLANT LESSONS. 











—_ 


Plant lessons, a form of Elementary Science most easily iJlustrated, have found a place in every 
enlightened school-room. The Sewing cards afford an opportunity to illustrate and impress the 
facts learned through the pupil’s observation of the plants themselves. The sewing should follow 
the intelligent observation of the natural objects. 


This series of cards has been prepared by Miss Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor of primary schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn., for use in connection with lessons regarding plant life, with special reference 
to the needs of primary classes and kindergartners. The desighs were drawn by Miss Amelia 
Watson 0° East Windsor Hill, Conn. 


The cards aim to provide industrial work which shall not only serve as a means of training th 
eye and hand, but also express in an interesting form, the knowledge which the child gains in his 
study of plants. 


Miss Arnold’s Sewing cards are lithographed on substantial manilla stock, each card being four 
nehes by five and a half, and numbered according to the scheme given above. They are sold in 
boxes each containing fifty cards. No. 1 box has 1n it fifty cards of the same kind and No. 2 box each 
one of the fifty designs. We will also sell smaller assortments selected by the numbers to order, 
provided as many as twelve cards are ordered at one time. 


We also manufacture a line of Embroidery Cotton, in the six standard colors and a soft gray. 
to take the place of the costly embroidery silk which has been regarded necessary in kindergarten 
practice, It is on spools containing about three hundred yards each, assorted in red, yellow, blue’ 
purple, green, orange and gray. We will send a sample of the cards and cotton to any address 00 
receipt of a two-cent stamp, if Tie SCHOOL JOURNAL is mentioned. 


We sell either box for 50 cents, postage, 5 cents. Cards by the dozen are 12 cents, postage, 2 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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For advanced Students in French 


“LITERATURE FRANCAISE’’ 


giving an advanced course 7 conversation, compost- 
tion and literature ; 1 vol., $1.% 

One single copy, for cabieation, % 75 cents, with privi- 
lege of — by porns postage. Send also for free 
ample copy Le Francais. Teena monthly, an 
invaluable elp to Students of French 


perlitz & Co., Pub., wan Madison Square, 


Longmans Junior School Algebra. 


y W.S. BEARD, B. A. 
pa A 8vo, 163 pages, 50 cts. 


Longmans’ Elementary Trigonometry. 


By Rev. FREDERICK SPARKS, B. A.., 
Crown 8vo, 192 pages, 80 cts. 
Send for list of Mathematical Works. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 15 E. 16th St., 





N.Y 


@ALIGRAPH. 


GREATEST SPEED! 
best for Manifolding. 100,000 Daily Users. 











THE MOST DURABLE. 


Single Case, No.1, - - - = 70.60 
Double Case, * 2, - - - - - 85.00 
New Special, “* 3, - - - - 100.00 


For account of speed contests and circulars, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Branch Offices: 237 Broadway, New-York. 


q@iticura 


=Soap® 
NPL HOAs 


ABY UMORS. 


BaD COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 
blotchy, oily skin, Red, Rough Hands, with 
chaps, painful finger ends and shape ess nails, 
ont a cual Baby Humors prevent and cured 
by CuTicuRA SOAP. A marvellous beautitier of 
world-wide celebrity, it is simply incomparable as 

a Skin Puritying Soap, une ualled for the Toilet 
ond without a rival tor the Nursery. Ts 
pure, delicately medicated, exquisitely perfume 
CuTIcURA SOAP produces the whitest, clearest 
skin, and softest hands and prevents inflamma- 
tion and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
pimples, blackheacs, and most compiexional dis- 
figurations, while it admits of no comparison 
with the best of other skin soaps, and mvals in 
delicacy the most noted and expensive of toilet 
and nursery soaps. Sale —- than the com- 
bined sales of all other skin soa 

Sold throughout the world. ice, Be. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 

Address PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CoR- 
PORATION, Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 
Ge sisted relieved in one minute by the 








celebrated CUTICURA.ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 








14 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


LADIES! 


Use Only 


BROWN’S } 
||vecmo) FRENCH fot ad 
aie] DRESSING 


eae Sold by all Dealers. 





on your 
Boots 








CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street. 
If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg. Editor SCHOOL JOURNAT. 





FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The largest establishment in the world for the treat- 
ment of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, warts,super- 
fluous hair, birthmarks, moth, fieckies, pimples wrink- 
les, red nose, red veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, 
barbers’ itch, scars, pittings. powder marks, facial 
development, etc. Consultation Free, at office or b 
letter. 128-page Book on all Skin and Scalp Affec- 
tions and their Treatment sent (sealed) for 0c, 


JOHN H,. WOODBURY, 
Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St., N. ¥. City. 





Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin and Scalp. 
Prepared by a Dermatologist with 20 years’ 
experience. Highly indorsed by the medi- 
cal profession; unequaled as a remedy for 
eczema, scaldhead, oily skin, pimples, flesh 


worms, ly co! 















lexion, etc. Indispens- 
able as a toilet article, and a sure prevent- 
ive o i of the skin and scalp. 


At Druggistsor by mail, Price 50c, 















De. 


writes : 


Cc. W. COM BS, Sup’t City Dispensary, Indianapolis, 
“T have used BOVININE in severe cases of 


Typhoid Fever, and have observed that it sustains the patient's 
strength better than broths, beef tea, &c., and is better borne by the 
stomach, being less bulky. Also in cases of Pneumonia and Diph- 
theria, where its effects are equally well marked ; it hastens convales- 


cence, and enables the patient to better resist the disease. 
provement is very noticeableto the patient and relatives. 


The ina. 
BOVI- 


NINE is simply the vital principles of concentrated beef, a highly 
condensed raw food extract, palatable to the most delicate taste.”’ 











ever 0 
with § 
Teas. 
Japan, Imperial, 


$15 and 


pounds of trash, ee 


LADIE 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
oe KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 
you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in 
Tea b? ade 4 receipt of $2 and this “ad. uu 
away a * orders and 5 sage ey The most ex Mary bargain 
ered, ease next Chiete days. China Tea Sets and Lam jx 
ry) 


or a Amoy, Oolong, ( 


GeT UP vxDEno. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTUR: 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 


our orders. 
tiful premiu 


Ibs. Fin: 
ums giver 


rders to gy our a Boghh New Cro; 
, oe Rrenkfast, 


ng Hyson, G 


— Good Be J teas 2c. r ib. spate ers i sa ptuet ass 
or Fine One pound of our cad ry farther ta 
years’ national reputation for selling 


TH GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, v0 Bortan 81 883" eS. 








THE PUBLISHERS’ DEsk. 











The Great American Tea Company, 
31 and 33 Vesey street, New York, whose 
advertisement appears in our columns, is 
the oldest, largest, best, and most respon- 
sible tea house in the business. They 
have been before the people of this coun- 
try for the past 30 years, and to-day stand 
pre-eminent in the business of supplying 
the consumers direct with pure goods only. 

We advise all our patrons and friends to 
give their goods a trial, and we guarantee 
they will be more than pleased. At the 
same time they will have a treat, enjoying 
a cup of good tea or coffee. 

We will state right here that the Great 
American Tea Company will do every- 
thing that they promise ; that is how they 
have built up their reputation. In fact, 
they ere headquarters in this country for 
Teas and Coffees, as they import direct, 
and thus save the profits of the middle 
men. 


During the Teething Period, 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyrvcP has been used for 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and its the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


rover 


When your school is fitted up for next 
season, don’t forget the Yale desk, manu- 
factured by the American Desk & Seating 
Co., 270-272 Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
They also supply bank, church, school, 
lodge, and office furnishings of every sort. 
Write for catalogues. 


A few drops of Bovinine taken every 
hour in milk will sustain the patient's 
strength while dieting in severe cases of 
typhoid fever. Bovinine is indispensable 
in all cases of typhoid fever, especially 
during convalescence, The active princi- 
ples of beef cencentrated,contained in Bov 
inine,acts asa simple and effective nourish- 
ment, and is retained by the most irritable 
stomach, and will sustain -life when all 
other nutrients fail. 


Money in the Business. 

Tell Mrs, Wells that she, or any indus- 
trious person can make thirty dollars a 
week in the plating business. For partic- 
ulars, address the I.ake Electric Co., En- 
glewvod, Ill. A plater costs three dollars. 
I am working now and know there is 
money in the business. 


Have you old school books you wish to 
exchange for other volumes more suited to 
your present purpose? If so communi- 
cate with C. M. Barnes 75-77 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, who has an immense 
quantity and variety, second hand or new, 
of various readers and other books, emin- 
ently suitable for supplementary reading, 
at very low rates. Among the books he 
has for sale are Gaskell’s Complete 
Compendium of Penmanship, and 
Bryces American Commonwealth. If 
you are interested in drawing, send 50 
cents for asample set of Holmes’s New 
Drawing Series and Manual 


New YORK, Sept. 29 
Mr. F. T. Hopkins, 
Dear Sir :—I received the bottles of 


, 1890. 


**Gouraud’s Oriental Cream.” Please 
accept thanks; it is the only reliable 
beautifier I have used so far, and take 


pleasure in testifying to its merits. 
Yours sincerely, 
CARMENCITA, 


What is The Library of American Liter- 
ature? This isa very comprehensive title, 
and the library is all that is implied. So 
much for the ground covered. The quality 
of the work may be judged from the fact 
that the Library 1s written and edited by 
E. C. Stedman and E. M. Hutchinson, and 

ublished by Messrs. C. L. Webster & Co., 

East 14th street, New York, to whom it 
will pay you to write for fuller particu- 
lars. 

IMPORTANT. 

Wher visiting New York City, save Bagyvage, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 

b pan per day European plan. Elevators and 

1 Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less moneyat the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other tirst-ciass hotel in the City. 

rd,Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 








Headache 


Usually results from a deranged stomach or 


a sluggish liver. In either case, an aperient 
is needed. Ayer’s Pills, the mildest and 
most reliable cathartic in use, correct all 


irrecularities of the stomach, liver, and 





bowels, and, in a brief time, relieve the 
most distressing headache. These pills are 
highly recommended by the profession, and 
the demand for them is universal. 

“T have been afflicted, for years, with 
headache and indigestion, and though I 
spent nearly a fortune in medicines, [ never 

any relief u til I began to take Ayer’s 
Pills. Six bottles of these Pills completely 


cured me.’ — Benjamin Harper, Plymouth, 
arene rrat, W. L. 


‘A long sufferer from hea 


CURED BY 


— Emma Keyes, 


, | was 


two boxes of Ayer’s Pills.” 
Hubbardston, Mass. 


“For the cure of headache, Aver’s Cathartie 
Pills are the most efficient medicine I ever 
used.”’—Robert K. James, Dorchester, Mass, 

“For years I was sul t to cx ree 
and nervous hea ised by derangé 
mentof the liver. Aftert ng various rem- 
edies, I a: me con ed that Ayer's 
Pills are the best. They never fail torelieve 
my billous attacks a short time; and [ am 
sure my system retains its tone longer after 
ee ee whapey than teneny heey 3 
wi any other m ne I have tried,’ 

H. S. Sledge, Wein 


Ayer’ s Pills 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
Every Dose Effective. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. 7. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORINETALCREAM, :: MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 









n Rem ves Tan Pimples 
r ae: reckles » Patch 
=2..—~ es Rosh and 
ee ie Skin diseases 
Sse os ~» and every blem 
2s y= a ish on beauty ; 
ee fe JF, and defies dete 
~<gu > / tion. On its vir 
= goeZ tues it has stood 





the test of # 
vears—ho 
has—and la 80 
harmless we teat 
it to be sure it Is 
p roperly m made 

pt no un 
te fe it of similar 


other 


A. Sayer, said toa 
lady of the haut 
fon (@ patient 
Gouraud'’s 
fall ski n preparations 
mths using it every day 


‘As you ladies will uae 
Cream’ as the 


them, J 
least harmless 
One bottle will last six mx 


Also Poudre Subtile removes st rfluous b 

- sett m 8 hair w 
injury to the skin 4 air without 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r Great Jones St. N. ¥ 


For sale by 5 Druggists and Famey Goods Dealers 
throughout the S., Canada and 1 

Also found 4 N. Y. City at R i. ac y's, Stern's, 
ther Fancy Goods Dealers 
imitations. 8140) Reward for 
one selling the same 


CARPETS. 
SPRING STYLES. 


MOQUETTES, WILTONS, VELVETS, AXMINSTE R. 


Ebrich’'s, Ridley’s, and « 
t?” Beware of Base 
arrest and proof of any 





BODY AND TAPESTRY BRUSSELS) AND 

SUPER INGRAINS IN GREAT VARIETY ASPECIAL 

LINE OF ROYAL WILTONS, WILTON VELVETS 

AND EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS (ENGLISIL PAT 

TERNS) AT LESS THAN THE COST OF PRODUCTION 
RUGS 

ORIENT AND DOMESTIC LN ALL SIZES. WH 


AL 
HAVE MADE UP ODD PIECES AND REMNANT 
EVERY GRADE OF CARPETINGS INTO RI Gs ANI 
Cc ae a ALMOST ANY ROOM 
T REMNANT PRICES. 
pF SIZE OF ROOM. 
MAT TINGS, 
OUR NEW _ IMPORTATION OF CHINA AND JAPAN 
ESE STRAW NOW ON EXHIBITION. IT IS A THING 
OF WONDER TO SEE THE MANY NEW AND NOVEL 
EFFECTS WE a THE WHITE AND RED 
CHECK AND SOME FANCY PATTERNS AS LOW AS 
$5.00 PER. ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
UPHOLSTERY. 
$100,020 WORTH OF FURNITURE AND DRAPERY 
FABRICS, EMBRACING ALL THE NEWEST DESIGNS 


AND 


AND COLORINGS, AT LOWEST PRI N 
CITY. CES I THE 
FURNITURE. 

LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUITS AND ODD 


PIECES, OUR_OWN UPHOLSTERING 
T POPULAR PRICES. 
Special terms made for furnishing 
Boarding Schools 


Sheppard Knapp &C0.°Wew York 


Private an 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Beils of Pure Copper and Tin for Churchea 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WAR RANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Ciscinesti, O. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 


STANDARD THEXT-BOOKS 
Published by the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


POPULAR—-ATTRACTIVE—FRESHLY WRITTEN—CAREFULLY CRADED, 


BARNES’S SERIES. 


Barnes’s Primary History of the United Stat 
> es. By T. F. Don . - 
Jyediate \Crnsses. F yA yoy A Fitting Introduction to Barnes's Tistorical Bevies. “60 ab. 
, on the finest paper, and illust: é > 
my 7 peeene. 4 — oy wae we bers TS kd y-yt— could begin ae = ppt. » of this Interest 
4 . - study. y 
tiful little book will unavoidably have a higher regard Yor “nis FR qosnuah of Gt comet oa 
charming character of the book.”—From the New England Journal of Education. a 
Barnes Re penesory of the sinited States, Revised to the present Administra- 
4 enlarged and reset in larger and - 
jiehed At many new. cuts and maps. $1.00. - er a Se Coe Oe 
AJOR-GENERAL HENRY W. SLOcuM, Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “I hav Barnes’ 
tory of the United States, particularly the Pawo of it relating to our Civil War on and tn ie nothing riycs 
ional or partisan spirit. On the contrary, I think it truthful and fair. . . . . . The book appears to me to 


be just what it purports to be,—a brief history, w 
vate of walks al eaten aoa and pene ell calculated to instruct the young and to inspire a taste for 


ECLECTIC SERIES. 


Eclectic Primary History of the United Stat 
es. By Ep 8. . 
younger classes, or those who have not the time to devote to a meus on ALY 7S 
In purity of style, simplicity of language, and attractive narrative, it is unequaled amo rimary books 
weep < awd bed age 5 = , Lye — eenees weoeeenes ye have made hideous all school Histories from 
' e one hundred and ten ° 
ing artists, imparting a desirable freshness and a new aameuree Ct ae qe eg, Se 
New Eolectic History of the U nited States. By M. E. THALHEIMER. A revised, ep- 
a y on of the Eclectic Histo ot the j 
Ba $3 ravings, colored plates, etc, $1.00 7.6 Oe Caled Dates, Suny Saas 
ROF. J. BALDWIN, Prin. State Normal, Kirksville, Mo.: “The Ecl : y 
sincere admiration. I note especially the absence of a cumbersome senesef detail, eenn ee hil 
osophy can thus be better taught to our boys and girls than by multiplied tables of statistics.” . 


SWINTON’S SERIES. 


Swinton’s First Lessons in our Country’s Histor 
oun it — —— .-~ or os a suppleinentary n—~" ee ae ae 
n e story of t vised 
d with colored maps, portraits, om, — states. Rovund cfition, lust 
Swinton’s Histories are not only very extensively used in both public end private schools in all parts of the 


country, but they are the Government standa y’ 
aids pees cdlanla cd tas Outed Ean dard, having been adopted by the War Department for use in all the 





EGGLESTON’S SERIES. 

Eggieston’s First Book in American History. By EDWARD EGGLEsTON. Wit) 
Special Reference to the Lives and Deeds of Great Americans. Beautifully illustrated, 
history for beginners on a new plan. 60 cents. 

“In his First Book in American History, Mr. Edward Eggleston has given us a model of itskind . 

He follows the right plan of associating history with biography. He selects seventeen or eighteen persons 

whose lives approximately cover the whole period of American History—Columbus, the Cabots, Jobu Smith 

Franklin, W ashin ton, Jefferson, Lincoln, and others—and gives a remarkably lucid and interest ing account 

goe..: rege e illustrations are numerous and in the finest style of wood engraving.” —Fvening Post 

ew York. 

Eggleston's History sf the United States and its People. By Epwarp kg 
GLESTON. For the use of Schools. Fully illustrated with engravings, maps, colured plates, etc. $1.05 
We quote Gen. Horatio C. Kina, _—_ (N. Y.] Board of Education : 

“TI have refreshed my emery of events in American History by a careful perusal of Edward Eggleston's 
United States History pu lished by you. I have already expressed my opinion of the beautiful typographica) 
appearance of the work, which I think is not surpassed by any school book that I have ever seen. The text js 
remarkably clear and intelligible to the nay I mind, and conveys the facts with the interest almost of 
aro bsolute freedom from partisan bias in political matters is especially noteworthy. The book 
commends itself, and will undoubtedly widely adopted in our schools. 


NIL ES’S SCHOOL HISTORY. 
Niles’s School History of the United States. By Sanrorp NILES A compre 
hensive book attractively written and illustrated. Adapted for use in Grammar Grades, 75¢ 

ANTHONY P. Cooper, County Supt., Lacqui, Parle Co., Minn., writes: 

It is a pleasure for me to have occasion to say that Niles’s School History of the United States is one of the 
most interesting school histories I have ever seen. The beauty of its construction, the clearne swith which 
the important events are set forth, and the detailed account of the manners, habits, and customs of the peop 
during the settlement and growth of our country, make it excel. I am sure it will be received with a he arty 
welcome by all interested in good text-books.” 


QUACKENBOS'’S SERIES. 
Quackenbos’s Elementary H latory of the United States. Revised and cor 
rected by J. D. QUACKENBOS, A.M., M.D. Fully iliustrated with maps andengravings. 60 cents, 
“ A perspicuous and fascinating style, intelligible expressions, a natural —~ a ¥-T- and short sentences 
embodying a single fact, will be found the chief characteristics of this work. It is an excellent book for a 
Reader for intermediate classes, and has long been used as such in many schools.” a 
Quackenbos’s School History of the United States. From the Earliest Dis 
coveries to the Present Time. Lilustrated. $1.05. 
“The distinguishing feature :of this work is the interest with which the subject is invested ; the student 
turns to his lessons in this volume as a recreation rather than atask. There is no religious nor political bias; 
facts are presented without comment. The style is simple yet dignified, forcible, and eloquent.”, 





Any of the above books will be sent, post paid, to any address on receipt of price. Our complete list embraces standard and popular books for all grades. Complete Catalogue and Descriptive Pamphlets 


free on application, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY: 


For other announcements of the AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, see first page. 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 


Please mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





JUtCST PUBLISHED: 


FIRST LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 


By SOUTHWORTH & GODDARD. 


Ae This is the book you have been look- 
‘ ing for, and waiting patiently to find. 





J 


MAILING PRICE TO TEACHERS, 36 CENTS. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


POTTER’S ADVANCED CEOCRAPHY 


leit MATHEMATICAL, PHYSIC 41. and POLITICAL. 
y > . Mo ’ e Teacher of Geo; hi Creek C ch. ; 
‘Author ot Boters New blémentary Geouraphy. ete cal Science, Battle k College, Mich. ; 
8 just issued, and wit 88 Morton’s wonderfull - J we - 
pletes the Series. These books are fresh, and full of new material, pied ph Pp ty 7 Se chasse 
work, and are invested with a uy and a charm heretofore unknown ip Geographies. They are an inspira- 


tion to both teacher and scholar. nt t-paid F , 
Teachers’ Edition with teacher’s notes (St pp) gi 50. on 


Our complete Catalogue of grand, new, educa tional publications furnished on application. Address 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 113 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


“ie The Library of American Literaturezss:r:: 


HUTCHINSON 


It will pay you to find out by writing to C, L, WEBSTER & CO., 3E, 14th 8t., NEW YORK, 














CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Mention thts paper 
Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. co Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Boo! J 
2. Union Arith. Sone Two ‘coe alt New Books Creey week. 
bining Mental and Written. Catalogue 132 pages free . 
> > > 
Brooks’s No 1 Algeb ¥ 
eats yet vr not sold by Dealers ; Pp reces 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Manuals of Methods and K to th 72 
oi Union ~ eg earn lisher, Joun B. ALDEN, 
393 Pearl St., New York. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. too low ; buy of the Pub- 
te’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 








A European Estimate of The Prang Gourse in Form Study and Drawing 


Dr. Arnold Dodel of the University of Zurich in a critical survey of instruction in Drawing in 

y Gopeaeny schools of Europe aud America, says of the Prang Course:—(Paedagogium, Leipzig 
pril, . 

“The United States may congratulate themselves upon having created and put in practice in 
their schools a work of such mportance. This 1s a great pedagogical achievement. A branch of 
culture heretofore neglected has, at a stroke, been firmly established in the live of natura!, methodi- 
cal progress, and must, therefore, prove one of the most powerful levers known in the history of 
educational methods. If we consider the PRANG COURSE as a whole and compare it with corres- 
ponding methods provided for teaching drawing in elementary schools in Europe, its great superi- 
ority cannot escape us, It is, in fact, a step in practical pedagogics surpassing anything which bas 
been done in this direction in Europe.” 

Circulars describing the text-books and models provided for carrying out the work of 
PRANG’S PRIMARY COURSE IN FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 
PRANG’S Paya sh ry CouRSE IN FOXM STUDY AND DRAWING. 
PRANG'S COMPLE: E COURSE 1N FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 

will be sent on application to 


THE PRANC EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 16 Astor Plae, NEW YORK. 151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


THE NEW MUSIC PALACE, SAVE MONEY! 


453, 455, 457, 459, 461, 463 To Boards of £ ducation 


Washington Street, in the exact trade centre of Boston, and Principals of 
is the present central establishment of Schools 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, TO INTRODUCE 
and includes an elegant | retail store of 70 feet 
BARNES’ INES 


front, Piano Parlors of great auty: and many halls, 
warerooms and offices devoted to the storing and sale 
of the largest stock of Music on the continent, and of 

We willsend you ez 

press or freight paid 

and guaranteed to be 






























every known Band, Orchestral or other instrument. 

The Store, from its situation, is accessible to all music 
lovers in eastern Massachusetts, and, by its universal 
system of advertising, mating of lists and catal 
extensive correspondence, an 





ressing of goods ordered, practically stands at the satisfactory : 
oor of every village home, and is a neighbor to all the 
scattered farm-houses of the whole country. 12 QTS. B ARNES’ 
JET BLACK INE 


Correspond freely for lists, information or 
musical advice. OR 


12 QTS. BARNES’ 
WRITING FLUID. 





Motion Songs (25c., $2.28 doz.) Bordman 
For Children. Goigen Boat (scts.) Miss Chant. 


Social Singing. College Songs (50cts.) 90 s’gs. = 1 Nickel Plated Ink- 
stand with two 
handsome flint 
glass wells with 
covers, —all for 
$5.00. Worth 
$12.00. 


Song Classics, Vol. I ($1) 50 s’ngs. 
Song Collections. Ghofce Sacred Solos. ($1) & sags. 


Popular Piano Coll’t’n ($1) 27 ‘ 
Piano Collection. Popular Dance Coll’t’n ( 1) 66 pes. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO.. 867 Broadway, New York. 
$ MONTHLY for our lots, pays annually 2© to 


1QO per cent. Test us, Tacoma investment 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


Mention ScHOOL 
JOURNAL 





AGENTS WANTED.—Salary $15.00 weekly. BARNES’ M’F’G. CO., 


Send stamp. S. 4. Kuss Co., South Bend, Ind. | 751 BROADWAY, NEW YORE cITY 

















xeci” Ward's Natural Science Establishment,|-'*s=sis=""" 
Geological | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, ANATOMY, | .,S¥scletomss  o., 
Reliet Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N.Y. /Invertebrates. 





